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^^^^ INTRODUCTION TO JULIUS C^SAR 



THIS tragedy wag first printed iu the folio of 1623, and with the 
text in 80 clear and sound a state, that editors have but little 
trouble about it, most of the errors being easily corrected. The date 
of the writing has been variously argued ; some placing the work in the 
middle period of the author's labours, others among the latest. I was 
fully satisfied long ago, from the style alone, that it belonged with the 
former. But, as no clear contemporary notice or allusion had been 
produced, the question could not be determined. It is now pretty 
certain, however, that the play was written as early as 1601, Mr. HaU 
llwell having lately produced the following from Weever's Mirror of 
Martyrs, which was printed that year : 

" The many-headed multitude were drawn 
By Brutus' speech, that Caesar was ambitious: 
when eloquent Mark Antony had shown 
His virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious ? '* 

As there is nothing in the history that could have suggested this, we 
can only ascribe it to some acquaintance with the play : so that the 
passage may be justly regarded as decisive of the question. 

The historical matter of this play was taken from the Lives of Julius 
Casar, of Brutus, and of AtUoiiy, as set forth in Sir Thomas North's 
translation of Plutarck, first published in 1579. In nearly all the 
leading incidents the charming old Greek is minutely followed, though 
in divers cases those incidents are worked out with surpassing fertil- 
ity of invention and art. Any abstract of the Plutarch ian matter 
may well be spared, since it would be little else than a repetition, in 
prose, of what the drama gives in a much better shape. On the 15th 
of February, B. C. 44, the feast of Lupercalia was held, when the 
crown was ofiered to Caesar by Antony. On the 15th of March fol- 
lowing, Caesar was slain. In November, B. C. 43, the Triumvirs, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, met on a small island near Bononia, 
and there made up their bloody proscription. The overthrow of Bru- 
tus and Cassius, near Philippi, took place in the Fall of the next year. 
So that the events of the drama cover a period of something over two 
years and a half. 

Several critics of higli judgment have found fault with the naming 
of this play, on the ground that Brutus, and not Caesar, is the hero 
of it. It is indeed true that Brutus is the hero ; nevertheless the play 
is, I think, rightly named, inasmuch as Caesar is not only the subject 
but also the governing power throughout. He is the centre and 
spring-head of the entire action, giving law and shape to all that is 
saiti and done. This is manifestly true iu what occurs before hit 
death ; and it is true in a still deeper sense afterwards, since his genius 
then becomes the Nemesis or retributive Providence, presiding over 
the whole course of the drama. Accordingly, the key-note of the 
play is rightly given by Brutus near the close : 

** O, Julius Geesar, thou art mighty yet f 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails." 

The characterization is, I confess, in some parts not a little per- 
plexing to me. I do not feel quite sure as to the temper of mind in 
which the Poet conceived some of the persons, or why he should have 
given them the aspect they wear in the play. For instance, Caesar is 
Ua from being himself in these scenes hardly one of the speeches 
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put into his month can be regarded as historicallj characteristic ; tak 
ing all of them together, they are little short of a downright caricature. 
As here represented, he is indeed little hotter than a grand, strutting 
piece of puff-paste ; and when he speaks, it is very much in the style 
of a glorious vapourer and braggart, full of lofty airs and mock 
thunder ; than which nothing could be further from the truth of the 
man, whose character, even in his faults, was as compact and solid as 
adamant, and at the same time as limber and ductile as the finest 
gold. Tet we have ample proof that the Poet understood " the might- 
iest Julius " thoroughly. He has many allusions to him scattered 
through his plays, all going to show that he regarded him as, what 
Meriyale pronounces him, " the greatest name in history." And in- 
deed it is clear from this play itself, that the Poet's course did not 
proceed at all from ignorance or misconception of the man. For it is 
remarkable that though Csesar delivers himself so out of character, 
yet others, both foes and friends, deliver him much nearer the truth ; 

00 that, while we see almost nothing of him directly, we nevertheless 
get, upon the whole, a pretty just reflection of him. Especially, in 
tiie marvellous speeches of Antony, and in the later events of the 
drama, both his inward greatness and his right of mastership over 
the Roman world are fiilly vindicated. For in the play, as in history, 
Caesar's blood just cements the empire which the conspirators thought 
to prevent. He proves indeed far mightier in death than in life ; as 
if bis spirit were become at once the guardian angel of his cause, and 
an avenging angel to his foes. And so it was in fact. For nothing 
did so much to set the people in love with royalty, both name and 
thing, as the reflection that their beloved Caesar, tho greatest of their 
national heroes, the crown and consummation of Roman genius and 
manhood, had been murdered for a4<piring to it. 

Now I have no doubt that Shakespeare perfectly understood the 
whole height and compass of Caesar's vast and varied capacity. And 

1 sometimes regret that he did not render him as he evidently saw 
him, inasmuch as he alone, perhaps, of all the men who ever wrote, 
could have given an adequate expression of that colossal man. And 
this seeming contradiction between Caesar as known and Caesar as 
rendered by him, is what, more than anything else in the drama, per- 
plexes me. But there is, I think, a very refined, subtle, and peculiar 
irony pervading this, more than any other of the Poet's plays ; not 
intended as such, indeed, by the speakers, but a sort of historic irony •«- 
the irony of Providence, so to speak, or, if you please, of fate ; much 
the same as is implied in the proverb, " A haughty spirit goes before 
a fall." This irony crops out in many places. Thus we have Caesar 
most blown with self-importance* and godding it in the loftiest style 
when the daggers of the assassins are on the very point of leaping at 
him. So too, all along, we find Brutus most confident in those very 
things where he is most at fault, or acting like a man " most ignoiant 
of what he's most assur'd ; " as when he says that Antony " can 
do no more than Caesar's arm when Caesar's head is off." This, to 
be sure, is not meant ironically by him ; but it is turned into irony 
by the fact that Antony soon tears the cause of the const»rators all to 
pieces with his tongue. So, again, of the passage where Cassius 
mockingly gods Caesar: the subsequent course of events has the 
eflect of inverting his mockery against himself ; as much as to say, 
" You have made fine work with your ridding the world of great 
Caesar : since your daggers pricked the gas out of him, you see what 
a grand humbug he was ! " 

As regards the historical aspect of the matter, I have met witu 
nothing better than some remarlu by Dr. Schmitz, a recent historiaa 
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of Rome. " The death of Cesar/' says he, " was an irreparable loss^ 
not only to the Boman people, but to the whole civilized world ; for 
the Republic was utterly ruined, and no earthly power could restore 
it. Caesar's death inyolved the State in fresh struggles and civil 
wars for many a year, until in the end it fell again (and this was the 
bftst that, under the circumstances, could have happened to it) under 
the supremacy of Augustus, who had neither the talent, nor the will, 
nor the power, to carry out all the beneficial plans which his great- 
mide had formed. It has been truly said, that the murder of Caesar 
was the most senseless act the Romans ever committed. Had it 
been possible at all to restore the Republic, it would unavoidably 
have fallen into the hands of a most profligate aristocracy; who 
would have sought nothing but their own aggrandizement; would 
have demoralized the people still more ; and would have established 
their own greatness upon the ruins of their country. It is only nec- 
essary to recollect the latter years of the Republic, the depravity and 
corruption of the ruling classes, the scenes of violence and blood- 
shed which constantly occurred in the streets of Rome, to render it 
evident to every one that peace and security could not be restored, 
except by the strong hand of a sovereign ; and the Roman world 
would have been fortunate indeed, if it had submitted to the mild 
and beneficent sway of Caesar.'' 

To this may be fitly added Merivale's summing-up of Caesar's char- 
acter. " While other illustrious men have been reputed great for 
their excellence in some one department of human genius, it was de- 
clared by the concurrent voice of antiquity, that Caesar was excellent 
in ail. He had genius, understanding, memory, taste, reflection, in- 
dustry, and exactness. He was great, repeats a modem writer, in 
eoery thing he undertook; as a captain, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an 
orator, a poet, an historian, a grammarian, a matliematician, and an arcTii- 
tsct. The secret of his manifold excellence was discovered by Pliny 
in the unparalleled energy of his intellectual powers, which he could 
devote without distraction to several objects at once, or rush at any 
moment from one occupation to another with the abruptness and 
rapidity of lightning. Caesar could be writing and reading, dictating 
and listening, all at the same time ; he was wont to occupy four 
amanuenses at once ; and had been known, on occasions, to employ 
as many as seven together. And, as if to complete the picture of the 
most perfect specimen of human ability, we are assured that in ail 
the exercises of the camp his vigour and skill were not less conspicu- 
ous. He fought at the most perilous moments in the ranks of the 
•oldiers ; he could manage his charger without tlie use of reins ; and 
he saved his life at Alexandria by his address in the art of swimming.'' 

From all which it may well be thought that Caesar was too great 
Ibr the hero of a drama, since his greatness, if brought forward in 
fioll measure, would leave no room for any thing else, at least would 
preclude any proper dramatic balance and equipoise. It was only an 
a sort of underlying potency, or a force withdrawn into the background 
that his presence was compatible with that harmony and reciprocity 
of several characters which a well-ordered drama requires. At all 
events, it is pretty clear that, where he was, such figures as Brutut 
and Cassius could never be very considerable, save as his assassins. 
They would not have been heard of in our day, if they had not 
'* struck the foremost man of all this world." Now, in the drama, 
whatever there was in Brutus and Cassius that was noble, and there 
was much that was noble in them, has a full and fair showing; and 
if Caesar is sacrificed to them, the reason may be that there waa 
more danger of doing injustice to them than to him, inasmuch afl 
CsBsar CO 2d better take care of himself. 
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The honesty of Brutus and the ability of Cassius are very strong 
features in the drama. The latter is indeed much the worse man, 
but much the better conspirator. Accordingly, in every case where 
Brutus crosses him, Brutus is wrong, and he is right, — right, that is 
if success be their aim. Cassius judges, and rightly, I think, that 
the end should give law to the means ; and that " the honorable men 
whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar " should not be hampered much 
with conscientious scruples. Still Brutus overawes him by his 
moral energy and elevation of character, and by the open-faced recti- 
tude and purity of his principles. The character of Brutus is indeeil 
full of beauty and sweetness. In all the relations of life he is upright, 
gentle, and pure ; of a sensitiveness and delicacy of principle that 
cannot bosom the slightest stain; his mind enriched and fortified 
'rith the best extractions of philosophy; a man adorned with all the 
Tirtuea which, in public and private, at home and in the circle of 
friends, win respect and charm the heart. Being such a man, of 
course he could only do what he did under some sort of delusion. 
And so indeed it is. Yet this very delusion serves, apparently, to en- 
noble and beautify him, as it takes him and works upon him through 
his virtues. At heart he is a real patriot, every inch of him. But 
his patriotism, besides being somewhat hidebound with Patrician 
pride, is of the speculative kind, and dwells, where his whole charac- 
ter has been chiefly formed, in a world of poetical and philosophical 
ideals. He is an enthusiastic student of books. And what a delightful, 
what a noble creature, his Portia is ! How little we see of her, yet 
how complete is our impression of her character ! Well might the 
poet Campbell say, — " For the picture of that wedded pair, at once 
august and tender, human nature and the dignity of conjugal faith 
are indebted.'' I am not sure, however, but the boy Lucius is the 
best character in the play. So loving and so dutifltl, so careful for 
his master and so careless of himself, he is indeed a mighty dear 
little fellow 1 Shakespeare's great soul was especially at home with 
children. 

As a whole, this play does not, to my mind, stand among the Poet's 
masterpieces. But it abounds in particular scenes and passages 
fraught with the highest virtue of his genius. Among these may be 
specially mentioned the second scene of the first Act, where Cassius 
lays the egg of the conspiracy in Brutus' mind, warmed with such a 
wrappage of instigation as to assure its being quickly hatched. 
Also the first scene of the second Act, unfolding the birth of the con- 
spiracy, and winding up with the interview, so charged with domestic 
glory, of Brutus and Portia. The oration of Antony in (Caesar's 
funeral is such an interfusion of art and passion as realizes the very 
perfection of its kind. Adapted at once to the comprehension of the 
lowest mind and the delectation of the highest, and running its pa- 
thos into the very quick of them that hear it, it tells with terrible 
^flec. on the people ; and when it is done, we feel that Caesar's bleed- 
ing ^founds are mightier than ever his genius and fortune were. 
The quarrel of Brutus and Cassius is deservedly celebrated. Dr. 
Johnson thought it "somewhat cold and unaffecting." Coleridge 
thought otherwise. " I know," says he, " of no part of Shakespeare 
that more impresses on me the belief of his genius being superhuman, 
than this scene." I am content to err with Coleridge here, if it be an 
error. But there is nothing in the play that seems to me touched 
more divinely than the brief scene of Brutus and his boy Lucius, in 
Act iy. The gentle and loving nature of Brutus is there out in iti 
noblest and sweetest transpiration. 
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ACT I. Scene L Rome. A Street, 

JEnter Flavius, Mabullus, and a Throng of Oittxens. 

Flav, Henoe I home, you idle creatures, get you home ! 
Is. this a holiday ? What I know you not, 
Being mechanical,^ you ought not walk * 
Upon a labouring-day without the sign 
Of your profession ? — Speak, what trade art thou ? 

1 Cit Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar, Where is thy leather apron and thy rule ? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? — 
You, sir ; what trade are you ? 

2 Cit. Truly^ sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but^ 
as you would say, a cobbler. 

Mar. But what torade art thou ? Answer me directly.' 



1 Shakespeare uses certain adjectives in the singular with the sense <rf 
the plural noun; as medianical here for mechanics. So, in HanUet, ii. 2! 
^ ^Tytbb caviare to the general" The sense in the text is, ** Know jou not 



that, 6«tn^ mechanics, you ought not,*' &c. 
^ In infinitive verbs the Poet 



- «u <>..ju.v.T«; ,».»» .,..« M. »«» sometimes omits the to. where the verse so 
carries it Thus, in The Merchant of Venice, i. 8 : ** Wnose own hard deal* 
ing teaches them stupect the thoughts of others/* 

s Cobbler, it seems, was used of a coarse workman, or a botcher^ in any 
mechanical trade. So that the Cobbler*s answer does not give Uie iuformv 
tion required. 
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2 (Xt. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with a safe oon- 
sdence ; which is indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 

Mar, What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, what 
trade? 

2 Oit Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me : yet, if 
you be out, sir, I can mend you.* 

Mar. What mean'st thou by that ? Mend me, thou saucy 
fellow! 

2 Oit. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

2 (XL Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl : I med- 
dle with no tradesman's matters, nor women's matters, but 
with all.'' I am indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes ; when 
they are in great danger, I re-cover them. As proper men 
as ever trod upon neat's-leather have gone upon my handy* 
work.* 

I* lav. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

2 Oit. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into 
more work. But indeed, sir, we make holiday, tq see Gadsar, 
and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace m captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things I 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you dimb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms,'' and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Borne : 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made anuniversal shout^ ' 

^ Of course there is a play upon the two senses of ouf here. To be ottf 
wkh a man is to be erf odds with nim; toheotUatihe toes is to need a mend- 
ing of one*s shoes. 

* The ori^nal reads, ** but withtd; ** which modem editions genexallr 
chnnge into wUh awL In Shakespeare*s quibbles, it is often difScult to tell 
which word should be used; and, as thej were meant rather for the ear than 
the eye, it makes little difference. 

• Proper is commonly used by Shakespeare for handsome or goodly. See 
page 194, note 5. So in Hebrews xi. 28, it is sflid that the parents ot Moses 
hid him *' because they saw he was a proper child." — J^eat was applied to 
all cattle of the bovine genus, such as bulls, cows, and oxen. So, in The 
Winter^s Tak, i. 2: *'The steer, the heifer, and the calf, are all called 
necrf." 

7 What is called the nominative independent: ^ Tour infants bemg in 
your arms.** 
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That Tyber trembled underneath her banks,* 

To hear the replication of your sounds 

Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood?* 

Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

Tliat needs must light on this ingratitude.^® 

Flav. Gro, go, good countrymen ; and, for this ikalt, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. — \ Exeunt (Xiizens 
See, whe'r their basest metal be not moVd ! ^ 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards t^e Capitol ; 
This way will I. Disrobe the images. 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremony.^ 

Mar. May we do so ? 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal.^ 

s The Tyber being always personified as a god, the fbmhifne gender u 
here, strictly spealcing, improper. Milton says: ^ The river of bliss rolls o^er 
Elysian flowers her amber streams.'** Bat he Is speaking of the water, and 
not of its presiding power or genius. Drayton describes the presiding powers 
of the riyers of England as females; Spenser more classically represents 
them as males. 

* The reference is to the great battle of Munda, in Spain, which took 
place in the Fall of the preceding year. Caesar was now celebrating his 
fifth triumph, which was In honour of his final victoiy over the Poropeian 
faction. Cnseus and Sextus, the two sons of Pompey the Great, were leaders 
in that battle, and Cnseus perished. — FUnoerSj m the preceding line, is a 
dissyllable. The Poet uses this, and also various other words of like form, 
fotoeTj dower J bower, &c., as one or two syllables indifferently, to suit hia 
verse. 

^ It is evident fVom the opening scene, that Shakespeare, even in dealing 
with classical subjects, laughed at the classic fear of putting the ludicrous 
and snblime into juxtaposition. After the low and fkrcical jests of the saucy 
cobbler, the eloquence of Marullus ** springs upwards like a pyramid of fire.** 
— CanwbdL 

u wlie'r is occasionally used by the Poet as a contraction of whether. 
The idea is, that even such stupid souls as these have yet the grace to be 
•shamed of their conduct 

13 These images were the busts and statues of Caesar, ceremoniously 
decked with scar^ and badges in honour of his triumph. 

u This festival, held in honour of Lupercus, the Roman Pan, fell on the 
16th of February, which month was so named from Februut, a surname of 
the god. Lupercus was, nrimarily, the god of the shepherds, said to have 
been so called because he Kept off the wolves. His wife Luperca was the 
deified she-wolf that suckled Romulus. The festival, in its original idea, 
was meant for religious expiation and purification, February being at thai 
time the last month of the year. 

29 
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Flav. It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Cassar^s trophies." I'll about, > 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
These growing feathers pluck'd from Caesar^s wing, 
Will niake him Hy an ordinary pitch ; 
Who else would soar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in servile fearfidness. \^ExemiiL 

Scene IL The Same* A FuUic Place, 

EnteTy in Procession with Music^ Cjesar ; Antont, for the 
Course ; Calpurnia, Portia, Decius, CJicero, Brutus, 
Cassius, and Casca ; a great Crowd foUowingy among 
them a Soothsayer. 

CiBS, Calpurnia, — 

CoMca, Peace, ho I Caesar speaks. \Mu9ie ceates* 

Cces. Calpwnia, — 

CaL Here, my lord. 

CiBs. Stand you directly in Antonius' way. 
When he doth run his course.^ — Antonius,— - 

Ant. Caesar, my lord ? 

Cues. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia ; for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse.^ 

Ant. I shall remember: 

When Caesar says Do thisj it is perform'd. 

CiBs. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out \Mtme. 

Sooth. Caesar! 

CiBs. Ha ! who calls ? 

CasccL Bid every noise be stilL — Peace yet again ! 

[Mtsie eeasei. 

Qss. Who is it in the press that calls on me ? 

1^ ** Csesar^s trophies*' are the soarfk and badges mentioned in note 12; as 

Spears in the next scene, where it is^said that the Tribunes ** are put to 
ence for pulling scarfs off Cesar's images." 
1 Marcus Antonius was at this time Consul, as Cftsar himself also was. 
Each Roman gem had its own priesthood, and also its peculiar religious rites. 
The flamens, or priests, of the Julian gens (so named from lulus uie son of 
^neas) had lately been advanced to the same rank with those of the god 
Lnpercus; and Antonv was at this time at their head. It was probably as 
chief flamen of the Julian house that he officiated on this occasion in *^the 
holy course." 

3 It was an old custom at these festivals for the flamens, all naked except 
a girdle about the loins, to run through the streets of the city, waving in tue 
hand a thong of goat's hide, and striking with it such women as offered 
themselves for the blow, in the belief that this would prevent or a^ert * tha 
sterile curs^." 
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r hear a tongne, shriller than all the music, 
Ciy Ccesar! Speak; Csesar is turu'd to hear. 

Sooth. Bewai'e the ides of JMarch. 

CcBS. What man is that? 

Briu A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March.' 

GcBS, Set him before me ; let me see his face. 

Gass. Fellow, come from the throng ; look upon Caesar* 

C4B$, What say'st thou to me now ? speak once again 

Sooth, Beware the ides of March. 

CiBs. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him : — Pass. 

\^Sennet. Exeunt all bid Buotus and Cassics* 

Cass. Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Bru. NotL 

Cass. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome : I do lack some part 
Of that quick spiiit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Gassius, your desires ; 
ril leave you. 

Cass. lirutus, I do observe you now of late : 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have : * 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Gassius, 

Be not deceiv*d : if I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some diflTerence, 
Conceptions only proper to myself^ 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'dy 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one,) 
Nor construe any further my neglect,'^ 

* Co1erid<re h;is a remark on this linOf which, whether true to the «nbjeet 
or not, is very characteristic of the writer: ** if my ear does not deceive 11:0, 
the metre of this line was meant to express that sort of mild philosophic con- 
temiit, chMracterisinff brutus even in bis first casual speech." The metric %1 
aoaivsis of the line is. an Iamb, two Anapei^ts, and two lamba. 

* The demonstratives (Au, thnt, and tuch^ and also the relatives whichf 
that and as, had not become fttUy diiferentiated in the Poet's time, and so 
were often used interchangeably. So, a little later in this scene: ** Under 
these hard conditions as this time is like to lay upon us." 3ee page 2*24^ 
note 20. This man, Caius Cnssius Longinus, had married Junia, a sister of 
Brutus. Both had lately stood for the chief Pretorship of the city, and 
Brutus, through Caesar's favour, had won it; though Cassius was at the same 
time elected one of the sixteen Pnetors or judges of the city. This is said to 
hHve produced a coldness between Brutus and Cassius, so that they did not 
speak to each other, till this extraordinary flight of patriotism brought them 
together. 

6 Constrtte is, I belisve, always used by Shakespeare with the flnt sylU* 
ble long. 
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Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

GcL88. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 
By means whereof^ this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bra. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection from some other thing.^ 

Cass. 'Tis just: 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirror as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 
That you might see your shadow. I have heakd, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome,* — 
Except immortal Caesar ! — speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke. 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassias, 
That you would hare me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? ^ 

Cass. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to hear : 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not o£ 
And be not jealous on me,^ gentle Brutus : 
Were I a oonunon laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love " 
To every new protester ; if yOu know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 
And after scandal them ; or if you know 
That I profess myself, in banqueting. 
To all the rout,^ then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish and Shout 

* Mean$ was sometimes used in the sense of cause or reatott. Whereof 
reftrs to the preceding clause. 

f By an image or ^* shadow ** refiecUd from a mirror, or from water, of 
■ome polished sur&ce. 

* Re^ct is very often used by the Poet for contideraium. See page 101, 
note 16. — The parenthetical clause, ** except immortal Ctesar," is very em- 
phatic, and intensely ironical. 

' Brutus likes to hear Cassius talk in that strain, and here moves him to 
go on, and amplify the matter. 

^ On and of were used indifferently in such cases. 

n To stale is to make common^ to prostitute. The word is often used in 
that sense. 

^ The order, according to the sense, is, ** if yon know that, in banquet- 
^g, I profess myself to all the rout." — To make his flattery work the bet- 
ter, Cassins here assures the " gentle Brutus " that he scorns to flatter, that 
he never speaks any thing but austere truth, and that he ia extremely aelect 
in his friendahipa. 
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Bru. What means this shoatmg ? I do fear the peoi^e 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Ccas. Ay, do you fear it? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently ; 
For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death.^ 

Cass, I know that virtue to be in you, Bmtu% 
As well as I do know your outward &ivour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
[ had as lief not be as live to be 
[n awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom free as Csesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the Winter^s cold as well as he: 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing ivith her shores, 
CsBsar said to me, Dat'tt thou, OassiuSy now 
Leap in with me into this angry Jloody 
And stvim to yonder point f Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plimged in. 
And bade him follow : so indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy ;^ 
But, ere we could arrive the point propos'c^ *• 
Caesar cried, Help me, Cassius, or J sink I 
I, as JBneas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

u There appears to be some confiuion here; though I am not detf 
whether it be the Poet^s or the speaker* s. Brutus has just said that he " will 
look on both indiWtrently^* and he now says a thing not consistent with that. 
V^Tarburton would read death instead of doSA; which would remove the inco- 
herence. But probably Brutus* thought changes somewhat while he is in 
the act of expressing it. For he does not seem to have a very firm mental 
grip : his head is none of the clearest. This is not the only instance where 
ue latter end of his thought seems to forget the beginning. 

1^ This mode of 8])eech was not uncommon. The sense is, ** with con- 
tending or controverting hearts." For instances of similar expression sea 
page 129, note 8. 

^ The verb arrive^ in its active sense, according to its etymology waa 
fonnprly used fox to t^iproachf or come near. 
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The old Anduses bear, so fl'om the waves of Tyber 

Did I the tired Caesar : and this man 

Is now become a god ; and Cassias is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his bodj. 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain ;" 

And when the fit was on him I did mark 

How he did shake : 'fis true, this god did shake: 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; ^^ 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose his lustre. I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas, it cried. Give me some drink, 2^mW, 

As a sick girl. — Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should ^^ 

So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. [^ShouL FkmnMiL 

Bnu Another general shout! 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours lliat are heap'd on Caesar. 

Cass, Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world. 
Like a Colossus ; ^^ and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

10 Cesar had three several campaisnis in Spain at different periods of his 
life, and it does not appenr which of them U here referred to. He was some- 
what subject to epileptic fits, especially in his later years, as Napoleon also is 
said to have been. Fevtr was used for tkUcneu^ generally, and not merely 
for what we call a fever. 

17 The image, very bold, somewhat forced, and not altogether hnppy. is 
that of a cowardly soldier running away from his flag. — In ** did los« his 
lustre,** hii is used for tto, the latter not being then an accepted word. Se# 
page 103, note 24. 

18 Ten^per is here used nearl;^ in the sense of ccnadtuiion or UmxkeramtfU. 
This mighty man, in fact, notwithstanding his fiery energy and lightning* 
like swiftness of thought and act, whs of a rather fTa<;ile make, with an al- 
most feminine delicacy of texture. Cicoro, who did not love him at ail in 
one of his Letters applies to him a Greek word, the same that is used for 
miracle or mnuier in the iV^eto Testament : the English of the passage being, 
** This miracle (monster?) is a thing of terrible energy, swiftness, diligence.** 

W Observe the force of fiamno here ; as if Caesar were grown so enor- 
mously big that even the world seemed a little thing under him. Some while 
before this, the Senate had erected a bronze statue of Caesar, standing on a 
globe, and inscribed to " Csesar the Demigod;'* which inscription, however, 
CflBsar had erased. — The original Colossus was a bronze statue a hundred 
and twenty feet high, set up astride a part of the harhour at Rhodes, so that 
ships passed ^ :nder its huge legs '* It was one of the seven wonders cf th« 
world. 
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Brutus and Caesar: What should be in that C<t$aT^ 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 
Bruttis will start a spirit as soon as Ctssar.^ 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art sham'd I 
Rome; thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods I 
When went there by an age, since the great flood,** 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? ^ 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
O, you and I have heard our fathers say 
There was a Brutus once '^ that would have brook'd 
Th' eternal Devil to keep his state in Rome, 
As easily as a king I 

Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : ^ 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 
I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further moVd. What you have said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear ; and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : ^ 
Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

^ The alluBion w to the old custom of mattering certain names, supposed 
to have ui them ** the might of magic spells,** in raising or conjarmg up 
spirits. — Brvtus and Ccesar are here printed in Italic, to snow that Cassins u 
referring to the magical power of the names, and not to the men. 

^ By this a Roman would of course mean Deucalion^s flood, not Noah's. 

^ The original has walks instead of toalU. In the next line there is a 
play upon the words Rome and room, which may have been more consonoua 
in uie Poet's time than they are now. 

tt Alluding to Lucius Junius Brutus, who bore a leading part in driving 
out Tarquin the Proud, and in turning the Kingdom into a Republic After- 
wards, as 0>nsul, he condemned his own sons to death for attempting to re- 
store the Kingdom. The Maicus Junius 3rutus of the play supposed himself 
to be lineally descended firom him. His mother, Servilia, also derived her 
aneage from Servilius Ahala, who slew Spurius Maelius for aspiring to roy- 
alty. Merivale justly remarks that " the name of Brutus forced its possessor 
intoprominence as soon as royalty began to be discussed*" 

^ To asm is to guess. So, in Romeo and Juliet^ i. 1: ^*I aim^d so near 
when I 8Uppos*d von lov'd.** Jealous was often u«ad in the sense ofdoubtfiiL 

^ To chew is literally the same aa to ruminate. See page 81 note 6. 
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Under tihese hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

GcL88. I am glad that my weak words 
Have stmck but thus much show of fire from Bmtui. 

Bru, The games are done, and Csesar is retoming. 

Cass. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the tleeye ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Re-enter Cj&sab and his IVain* 

Bru. I will do so. — But, look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train : 
Calpurnia's cheek is pale ; and Gcero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes ^ 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being crossed in conference by some Senator. 

Cass, Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

CcBS, Antonius,— 

AnL CaBsar? 

CcBS, Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights : 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous.^ 

Ant. Fear him not, Caesar ; he's not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given.^ 

CcBS. 'Would he were fatter ! but I fear him not : 
Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays. 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : ^ 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit 
That could be moVd to smile at any thing. 

M The ferret is a verv ferocious little animal of the weasel kind, ooted 
for its fire-red eyes. — The angary spot on Ceesar's brow, Calpurnia's |>al« 
cheek, and Cicero spouting fire from his eyes as when kindled by opposition 
in the Senate, make an exceedingly vivid picture. 

27 So in North's Plutarch, Life of Julius Ccuar: ** When Cesar's friends 
complained unto him of Antonius and Dolabella, that they pretended som« 
mischief towards him, he answered them, * As for those faX men, and smooth 
combed heads, I never reckon of them ; but these pale "insaged and caiion 
leane people, I feare them most; meaning Brutus and Cassius.'* 

*8 Well given is well digpoted. 

23 This note of Cassius naturally draws to him what is said of '*tht 
fhat hath no music in himself" in Tht Merchant of Venice^ y. 1. 
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Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 
Than what I fear, for always I am GsBsar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf,^ 
And tell me truly what thou think'st of him. 

[EaceurU Qm^a'r and his Train, Casoa itays. 

Oasca. You pull*d me by the doak: would you speak with 
me? 

Bru. Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not ? 

Bnu I should not, then, ask Casca what had chanc'd. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offer'd him; and being 
offer'd him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus ; and 
then the people fell a-shouting. 

Bru, What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cass. They shouted thrice : what was the last cry for? 

Ca^ca. Why, for diat too. 

Bru. Was ^e crown offered him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than other ; and at every putting-by mine honest 
neighbours shouted. 

Cass. Who ofFer'd him the crown ? 

Casca^ Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged, as teU the manner of it : it 
was mere foolery ; I did not mark it I saw Mark Antony 
offer him a crown ; — yet 'twas not a crown neither, 'twas one 
of these coronets ; — and, as I told you, he put it by once : but, 
for all that, to my thinking, he would £un have had it Then 
he offered it to him again ; then he put it by again : but, to my 
thinking, he was very loth to lay his fingers off it And 
then he offered it the third time ; he put it the third time by ; 
and still, as he refus'd it, the rabblement shouted, imd clapp'd 
tLeir chapp'd hands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps, 
and uttered such a deal of stinking breath because Caesar 
refus'd the crown, that it had almost choked Caesar ; for he 
swooned, and fell down at it : and, for mine own part, I durst 
not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and receiving the bad 
air. 

Cass. But, soft ! I pray you. What, did Caesar swoon ? 

^ This is one of the little toaches of invention that so often impart a fact- 
like vividness to the Poet's scenes. 
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Ccuea, He fell down in the marketrplaoe, and foam'd at 
mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. 'Tis very like ; he hath the falling-sickness. 

Cass, No, Caesar hath it not ; but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness.^^ 

Ccuca. I know not what you mean by that ; but I am sure 
Caesar fell down* If the tag-rag people did not clap him and 
hiss him, according as he pleas'd and displeas'd them, as they 
use to do the players in the theatre, I am no true man. 

Bru, What said he when he came unto himself? 

Cascct. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiVd the 
eommon herd was glad he refiis'd the crown, he pluck'd me 
ope his doublet, and ofier'd them his throat to cut : an I had 
been a man of any occupation,^ if I would not have taken him 
at a word, I would I might go to Hell among the rogues : — and 
BO he felL When he came to himself again he said, if he had 
done or said any thing amiss, he desir'd their worships to 
think it was his infirmity." Three or four wenches, where I 
stood, cried, AktSy good sovl! and forgave him with all theii 
hearts. But there's no heed to be taken of them : if Caesa/ 
harl stabb'd their mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. And, after that^ he came thus sad away? 

Casccu Ay. 

Cass, Did Gcero say any thing ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cass. To what effect ? 

Casccu Nay, an I tell you that, FU ne'er look you i' the fao* 
again : but those that understood him smil'd at one another, 
and shook their heads ; but, for mine own part, it was Greek tt 
me.^ I could tell you more news too : Marullus and Flavins^ 
for pulling scarfe off Caesar's images, are put to silence. Fan* 
you well : There was more foolery yet, if I could remember it 

Cass. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

SI Meanintrthe disease of "standing prostrate'* before Cnsar. FaKn^ 
mdoneu or fcMng^eoU was the English name for epilepsy in Shakespeare*! 
time. 

^ Men of occvgMtion are mechanics or artizans. So, in CorkianiuA, iv. 6! 
''Yon have made good work, jovk. and your apron-men; you that stood so 
much uron the voice of occv^^atum^ and the breath of garlic-eaters.** 

u This is historical, and is thus given in North's PhUarch : ** Thereupon 
also Caesar rising departed home, and, tearing open his dublet coller, making 
his necke bare, he cried out aloud to his friends, that his throate was readie 
to offer to any man that would come and cut it Kotwithstanding, it is re- 
ported that afterwards, to excuse his folly, he imputed it to his disease, say- 
ing that their wits are not perfit which have this disease of the falling evill.*' 

s* A charming invention. Cicero had a long, sharp tongue, and was 
mighty fond of usmg it; and nothing was more natural, supposing him to 
have been present, than that he should snap off some keen sententious say- 
ings; pmdently veiling them however in a foreign language tnm aU bu5 
those who mi^t safely understand them. 
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Cascci, No, I am promis'd forth. 

Ocus, Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casccu Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cass. Grood ; I will expect you. 

Casccu Do so: Farewell both. [^Mcit Casca. 

Bru. What a blmit fellow is this grown to be I** 
He was quick mettle when he went to schooL 

Cass, So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

jBrtu And so it is. For this time I will leave you : 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will. 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Ccus. I will do so: till then, think of the world. — 

[^Eant Brtttus. 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : ** therefore 'tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc*d ? 
Csesar doth bear me hard,''^ but he loves Brutus : 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me.** I will this night, 

** Bkmt here means, apparently, thtU or tbw ; alluding to the ** tardj 
ibnn ** Caeca has just ** put on ** in winding so long about the matter before 
comine to the point. 

M Wrought from what it is disposM to. I am not clear whether Cassius 
here refers to the efiect of his own talk, or to that of Cssar^s treatment, in 
warping Brutus from his natural bent He evidently regards Brutus as a 
noble puttT-head, and goes on to take order for moulding him accordingly. 

*7 fo Sear me hard is, in old English, to have a grwtge against me, or to 
Uiink ill of me* The phrase occurs twice afterward in the same sense im 
this play. 

*> To humour a man, as the term is here used, is to turn and wind and 
w<H'k him, by playing on his passions. There is some obscurity in the pas- 
sage, it being not quite clear whether the last he refen to Cassius or to 
CsBsar. Warburton explains it thus: ^*If I were Brutus, and Brutus were 
Cassius, he should not ciyole me as I do him/* Johnson's explanation runs 
thus: ** Csesar loves Brutas; but if Brutus and I were to change places, his 
love should not take hold of my affections, so as to make me forget my 
principles.** It is not easy to say which of these is the better; but the latter 
Mst agrees with what the Poet read in Plutarch's Life of Brutue: ** Brutus 
in manv things tasted of the benefite of Caesar's favour m anv thing he re- 
quested. For, if he had listed, he might have been one of Caesars chiefest 
mends, and of greatest authoritie and credite about him. Howheit, Cassius 
friends did diss wade him, and prayed him to beware of Cassars sweete en- 
tieements and to flie his ^rannicall fovorsi the which thc^y said CsMar gavt 
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In several hands,^ in at his window throwy 

As if thej came from sereral citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 

Caesar's ambition shall be glanced at: 

And, after this, let Caesar seat him sure ; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure.^ [^MciL 

Scene HI. 27ie same. A Street 

Thunder and IJ,ghtning, Enters from opposite sideSf Cas0A| 
vnth his Sword dravm, and Cicero. 

Oic. Grood even, Casca : brought you Caesar home ? * 
Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 

Casca. Are not you moVd, when all the sway of Earth 
Shakes, like a thing unfirm ? O Cicero I 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riVd the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
Th' ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam. 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds : ^ 
But never till to-night, never till now. 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil strife in Heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction.' 

Oic. Why, saw you any thing more wonderful?* 

Casca. A common slave (you know him well by sight) 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remain'd imscorch'd. 
Besides, (I have not since put up my sword,) 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 

him, not to honour his vertne, but to weaken his constant minde, framing it 
to the bent of his bow/' 

<> In several hand-wriimag. 

^ We will either shake nim, or endare worse days in suffering the conse- 
quences of our attempt. — The Poet makes Cassius ovei^ow with intense 
personal spite against Gsesar. This is in accordance with what he read in 
jPkUarch : ** Cassius. being a choleric man, and hating Ciesar privately 
mord than he did toe tyninny openly, incensed Brutus against him. It is 
also reported that Brutus could evil away with the tyranny, and that Cassius 




common. 
ai, or inasmuch as to be exalted with the threatenmg clouds. The 
Poet often uses the infinitive mood thus. 

8 Esther the gods are fighting among themselves, or else they are making 
war on the world for being too saucy with them. 

* More is here equivalent to eke: saw you any thing more that vfot 
wonderful ? 
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Who glar'd upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me. And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women,* 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore they saw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down thQ streets. 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place. 
Hooting and shrieking.* When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say. 
These are their reasons, — they are natural;'' 
For I believe they are portentous things 
(Into the climate that they point upon. 

Oic, Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashion. 
Clean from ihe purpose of &e things themselyes. 
Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Casca, He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 

Oic. Grood night then, Casca : this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [^Meit Cicbro> 

MUer Cassius. 

Cass. Who's there? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Cass. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this! 

Cass. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the Heavens menace so ? 

Cass. Those that have known the Earth so full of faults* 
For my part, I have walk'd about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 
And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar'd my bosom to the thunder-stone : ' 

6 Draton upon a heap is drawn together in a crowd. 

^ Platarch, in the Life of JuUus Ccesar, gives the following aocount of 
these wonders: ** Touching the fires in the element, and spirits running up 
and downe in the night, and also the solitary birds to be seene at noon daies 
iitting in the great market place, are not all these sipies perhaps worth th« 
noting in such a wonderfull chance as happened ? Bat Strabo ^e Philoso- 
pher writeth, that divers men were seene going up and downe in fire; and 
mrthermoref that there was a slave of the soldiers, that did cast a marvellous 
buining flame out of his hand; insomuch as they that saw it Uiought he had 
bene burnt, but when the fire was out it was found he had no hurt." 

7 Casca refers to the doctrine of the Epicureans^ who were slow to be- 
lieve that such elemental pranks had anv moral significance in them, or that 
moral causes had any thing to do with them ; and held that the reasons of 
them were to be sought for in the simple working of natural laws and forces. 
The mild recepticism of Cicero's reply is exceedingly graceftd and apt. 

9 Thunder-stone is the old word for thwider-b(m, — Unbraced answers t« 
Qux unbuttoned. 
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And when the cross blue lightning seem'd to open 
The breast of Heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the Heavens? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the most mighty' gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cciss. You are dull, Casca ; and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and case yourself in wonder,* 
To see the strange impatience of the Heavens : 
But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts, from quality and kmd ; ^^ 
Why old men fool, and children calculate ; 
Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and preformed faculties. 
To monstrous quality ; — why, you shall find 
That Heaven hath infus'd them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous State.^^ Now could I, Casca, 
Name to thee a man most like this dreadful night ; 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars, 
As doth the lion, in the Capitol ; ^ 
A man no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action ; yet prodigious grown. 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

* Attire yourself in wonder, or put on an expression of wonder. The 
original has cast instead of cote, — the reading adopted by White and Dyce. 
I am not quite clear aa to the propriety of the change, apt and expressive as 
it is; though the use of put on, just before, favours it 

i<^ The sense of change, two lines below, appears to be anticipatei here. 
The grammar of the passage is rather badly confused, yet the mea ling is 
dear enough ; the general idea being that of elements and animals, and even 
of old men and children, acting in a manner out of or against their nature 
and kind; or changing their natures and original faculties from the course, 
in which they were ordained to move, to monstrous or unnatural modes of 
action. The original reads, ^*old men, /boils, and children." This makes 
the sense incoherent, and is clearly wrong. The reading of the text gives 
the coherent and right sense, that old men in being foolish, and children in 
being considerate, are acting just as much out of character, as the fires and 
ghosts, the birds and beasts are in what has already been related of them. 

u Some State or Commonwealth that has ^wn all out of natural pro- 
priety. — • As Cassius is an avowed Epicurean, it may seem out of character 
to make him speak thus. But he is here talking for effect, his aim being to 
kindle and instigate Casca into the conspiracy; and to this end he does not 
stick to sa.v what he does not himself believe ; all which is rightly character* 
btic of him. 

13 This reads as if a lion were kept in the Capitol to roar for them. But the 
meaning is that Caesar roars in the Capitol, like a lion. Perhaps Cassius has 
the idea of Cses^r's claiming or aspiring to be among men what tlte lion is 
among beasts. 
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Ocuca. *TiB Cassar that jou mean ; is it not, Cassina? 

Cass, Let it be who it is * for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors ; ^' 
But) woe the while ! our fathers' minds are dead, 
And we are govem'd with our mothers' spirits ; 
O'lr yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Cizsca. Indeed, they say the Senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Cassar as a king ; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place, ^ave here in Italy. 
, Cass. I know where I will wear this dagger, then ; 

I Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 
I Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars. 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [^ntmde» UHL 

Casca, So can I : 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cass, And why should Caesar be a tyrant, then ? 
Poor man I I know he would not be a wolf, ^ 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws : What trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Caesar I " But, O grief. 
Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know 
My answer must be made ; but I am arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

CvLSca, You speak to Casca ; and to such a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale.^ Hold, my hand : 



^ Th€W9 is an old word, and a rig^ht ^^ood one too, for tinewt ot 
1^ To shed splendour upon him, or to make light for him to shine by. 
1* Fleering unites the two senses of ^aUeHng and mocking, and so is jnst 
the right epithet for a tell-tale, who flatters 3'ou into saying that of another 
irhich you ought npt to say, and then mocks you by going to that other and 
telling what you have said. 
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Be factious for redress of all these griefe ; ^' 
And I will set this foot of mine as £ir 
As who goes £u*thest. 

Cass, There's a bargain made. 

Now know 70a, Casca, I have moVd already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprbe 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 
And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompe/s porch : for now, this fearfdl night, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets ; 
And the complexion of the element 
In favour's like the work we have in hand,^''^ 
Most bloody-flery and most terrible. 

Casccu Stand close awhile, for here comes one in hastfi. 

Cass. 'Tib Cinna; I do know him by his gait; 
He is a friend. -^ 

MUer Cinna. 

Cinna, where haste you so ? 

Cfiiu To find out you. Who's that? MeteUus Cimber? 

Oass. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 
To our attempt Am I not sta/d for, Cinna ? 

Oin, I'm glad on't What a fearful night is this I 
There's two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Oas$, Am I not sta/d for ? tell me. 

Oin. Yes, 

You are. O, Cassius, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our party, — 

Ocus, Be you content Good Cinna, take this paper. 
And look you lay it in the prsstor's chair. 
Where Brutus may but find it ; and throw this 
In at his window ; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue : all this done, 
Repair to Pompe/s Porch,^ where you shall find U9. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there ? 

Oin, All but Metellus Cunber ; and he's gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Oass. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. — • 

[^Mnt Cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day, 

M Fttetums seems to be here used in its original sense of doing or adivtm 
17 Favour here is put for appearance^ ktoky countenance, 
u Pompey^s Porch was a spacious adjunct to the great theatre wMsk 
Pompey had built a few years before. 
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See Brutas at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours already ;^ and the man entire, 
Upon the next encomiter, yields him ours. 

Casccu O, he sits high in aU the people's hearts I 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchymy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 

(hss, I&m, and his worth, and our great need of him. 
You have right well conceited.^ Let us go, 
For it is after midnight ; and, ere day. 
We wiL awake him, and he sure of him. [ExewnL 



' AC3T n. Scene L Eome, Beutus's Orchard} 

\ 

I Enter Beutus. 

Brvu What, Lucius, ho ! — 
! I cannot, hy the progress of the stars. 

Give guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say I — 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
When, Lucius, when I ' Awake, I say I what, Lucius I 

I Mnier Lucius. 

j Zuc. Call'd you, my lord ? 

Bnu Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 

; When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

'■ Luc, I wOl, my lord. [^ExiU 

Bru. It must he by his death : ' and, for my part, 

\ I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 

But for the general.^ He would be crown'd : 

How that might change his nature, there's the question : 

- It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; ' 

\ And that craves wary walking. Crown him ; — that ; -— 

1* The discord of pairU and is was not nngnunmatical in the Poet** time 

V ConceU is always used by Shakespeare in a good sense. Here it meant 
tomcdvtd, 

1 Orchard and garden were synonymous. In Someo andJvUet^ Capnlet*f 
garden is twice called orchard. The word was anciently written hcrt-^rd. 

s When I was sometimes used as an exclamation of impatience. 

8 Brutus has been casting about on all sides to find some other means te 
prevent Caesar's being king, and here gives it up that this can be done only 
by killing him. Thus the speech opeois in just the right way to throw us 
back upon his antecedent meditations. 

^ The pttiUic cause. The use of oeneral in the sense of pttbUe is common. 

<( The Poet is apt to be right in his observation of Nature. In a brigh! 
warm dsy the snakes come out to bask in the sun. And the idea is, that the 
sunshine of roya ty will kindle the serpent in Cn&ar. 

2d 
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And iheiiy I graut, we put a sting in him. 

That at his \vill he may do danger with. 

Th' abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 

Remorse from power ; ^ and, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway'd 

More than his reason*' But 'tis a common proo^ 

That lowliness is young ambition's ladder. 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

But, when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend : ^ so Caesar may ; 

Then, lest he may, prevent And, since the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is,® 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these and these extremities : 

And therefore think him as a serpent's egg. 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow mischieyoos; 

And kill him in the shell. 

He-enter Lucius. 

Zmc. The taper bunieth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper thus seal'd up ; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

Bru. Gret you to bed again ; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 

Lite, 1 know not, sir. 

Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Luc. 1 will, sir. [JSjoL 

BrtL The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give so much light that I may rc^ by them. ^- 

[ Opens the Papery and reads* 

* Remorse in Shxiketpeare commonly means pity or compatdon. Powei 
is apt to harden the heart, and make men cruel ; and the logic of the ^aaoage 
is, that it has had no snch effect on CsBsar; that in all iiis greatness ha has 
still kept his tenderness of heart. 

^ By affection the Poet sometimes means susceptibility of being effeetei 
by external things, as distinguished from firmness of reason. Here the sense 
is, tiiat Cassar has not been corrupted by power, or drawn from the course of 
reason into any ^ abuse of ^n^tness.** 

8 Degrees is here need in its primitiye sense of jfgw, meaning the toonds 
of the ladder. 

9 This is ratlier oddly expressed. The meaning is, Since we have no 
colour of a pretext, in what Csasar now is, or in any thing he has yet done, 
for driving this quarrel against him, let us assume that ue further addition 
of a crown will quite upset his nature. — The strain of subtle casuistry used 
in this speech k very remarkable, and may well provoke a qi estion as to 
what sort of a character the Poet meant his Brutus to be. Coleridge found 
It very perplexing. Certainly it is such « s^le of reasoning as no <Uear' 
hietukd honest man would use. 
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BnUus, thou steepest: awake and Me thyself • 

Shall Eome, S^c. Speak, strike, redress I — 

BruttiSj thou sleep* St: awake/ — 

Such instigations have been often dropp'd 

Where I have took them up. 

ShaU Rome, Sfc, Thns must I piece it out : 

Shall Rome stand under one man's awe ? What^ Rome ^ 

My ancestor did from the streets of Rome 

The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king.-^ 

Speak, strike, redress! — Am I entreated 

To speak and strike ? Rome, I make thee promise, 

If the redress will follow, thou receivest 

Thj full petition at the hand of Brutus I 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days.^ 

[Knocking within, 

JBru, *Tis good. Gk> to the gate ; somebody knocks. — 

[Mxit Luciua. 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Caosar, 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion,^ all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; ^ and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Lac. Sir, 'tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
( Who doth desire to see you. 

: Bru. Is he alone ? 

V The original has Jifteen instead offouHeen. As this is on the morn* 
ing of the fifteenth, our mode of reckoning would count only fourteen days 
as wasted. 

U ««The first moftbn*' is the first ihougU^ or the first budding of the 
thought into /wfTXwe. The state of mind here moken of is wondermlly rep- 
ftti^ttd in the Gas49 of Macbeth, in the uncontrollable nervousness which the 
purpose generates in him. 

f^ mrtci is here used in tiie sense of deadly; for that which leSUs^ not 
that which (Set. The Poet often uses it so; as m Ladv Macbeth's fearful 
inyocationf ^Oome, you spirits that tend on morUd thoughts." The passage 
is meant to suggest the intense struggle of conflicting motions that goes on 
in a man between the first conception and the final execution of ^ a dreadful 
thing.*' The Genius, or the governing part, holds a council with the sub- 
ordinate fiumltieSf its ministers, which shrink from executing its will; and 
are in revolt against the Genius until it schools or forces them into executive 
obedience. These ministers nre the deadly instruments which, by standing 
out from the ministry of death, fill the mind with insurrectionaiy <Usorder- 
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Imc. No, sir ; there are more with hun. 

^tt. Do von know themf 

Luc. No, sir : their hats are pluck'd about dieir ears, 
And half their laces buried in tiieir cloaks^ 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

-^Ti. Let 'em enter. — [^Extt LuciUB. 

They are the £Ekction. — O Conspiracy, 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by nighty 
When evils are most free ? ^ 0, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, Conspinu^ 
Hide it in smOes and affability : 
For if thou put thy native semblance on,^* 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention." 

JBnter Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinka, Metellus Cimbeb, 

and Trebonius. 

GtMSS. I think we are too bold upon your rest: 
Good morrow, Brutus ; do we trouble you ? 

Bni, I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 

Cass. Yes, every man of them ; and no man here. 
But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Bru, He is welcome hither. 

Cass. This Decius Brutus.^ 

Bru. He is welcome too. 

Odus. This, Casca; this, Qnna; and this Metellus Cimbei. 

Bnu They are all welcome. — 

K Wh^en crimes^ or perhaps evil men, are most free from the leetrainte of 
law, or of shame. 

^^ The original has path instead ofpuL Path Is retained by some editors, 
letting a (,) after it, and taking it m the sense of pao8. Mr. Dyce reads 
puL I cannot say that I am folly satisfied with either reading. Ptus and 
jlave have also been proposed. 

^ To hide thee from discovery, which would lead to prevention. 

^ Shakespeare found the name thus in Plutarch. In fact, however, it 
was DecimtUj not Decius. The man is not known to have been any kin to 
the other Brutus of the play. He had been one of Caesar^s ablest, most fa- 
voured, and most trusted lieutenants, and had particularly distinguished 
himself in his naval service at Venetia and Massilia. After the murder of 
Caesar, he was found to be written down in his will as one of bis heirs; also 
to be prospectively designated by him for certain offices, which he was so 
patriotic SLA to accept And he was'lhe second of the conspirators to be slain, 
while Trebonius was the first; who had also served with ability and honoui 
Id CsBsar's campaigns. 
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Wliat watchful cares do interpose themselTes 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

Cass. Shall I entreat a word ? [^They whiter* 

Dee, Here lies the East : doth not the day break here? 

Casca. No. 

Oin, 0, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon gray lines 
ITiat fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Gcuca. You shall confess that you are both deceiv'd* 
Here, as I point my sword, the Sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the South, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year.^' 
Seme two months hence, up higher toward the North 
He first presents his fire ; and £be high East 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 

Brtu Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cass, And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru, No, not an oath : if not the face of men,^ 
The sufferance of our souls,' the time's abuse, — 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery.^* But if these. 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen. 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter ? ^ and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged, 
That this shall be, or we will &ill for it ? 
Swear priests, and cowards, and men cautelous,^ 



^7 Verging toward$ the South, wntideringj or in accordance withj the etrjjr 
tfane of the year. — ** The high East " is the perfect East. So the Poet has 
*^ htgh morning" for morning ftiU-blown. — This little side-talk on an indif- 
ferent theme is very finely conceived, and aptly marlcs the men as seeking to 
divert off the anxious thoughts of the moment hy any casual chat It also 
lerves the double purpose of showing that they are not listening, and of pre- 
venting suspicion, if any were listening to them. 

-^ ** The face of men *' seems to mean nothing more nor less than the 
a^td of men, or their anxiety as depicted in their looks. Some think the 
reading corrupt, hut I can see no dimculbr in it. — The change of construc- 
tion in the sentence gives it a more colloquial taste, without causing any 
obscuri^ or confusion of thought. 

^ Till each man drop as his allotted time provides. 

* To palter is to ihufflc or eqmvocaU. — Engaged \a pledged. See page 
108, note 28. 

u Cavleloiu is here used in the sense of decat or frond; though iti 
original meaning is toarv, circwnepeet^ the same as oati^touf. The wofd is 
■aid to have caught a bad sense in passing through French haadf. 
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Old feeble oarrions, and such sufiering souls 

That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doubt : but do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor th* insuppressive mettle of our spirits," 

To think that or our cause or our performance 

Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood 

That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy. 

If he do break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath pass'd from him. 

Cass, But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out 

(Xn. No, by no means. 

Met 0, let us have him! for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 
It shall be said, his judgment ruFd our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru, O, name him not I let us not break with him;* 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Gass, Then leave him out, 

Casca, Indeed, he is not fit 

Dec, Shall no man else be touch'd but only Oaesar? 

Cass, Decius, well urg*d. — I thing it is not meet^ 
Mark Antony, so well belov'd of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar : we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all : which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Caesar fell together. 

Bru, Our course wiU seem too bloody, Caius CasaLoSy 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs. 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards ; ^ 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

32 JnmippresnbU mettle; the active form with the passive sense. 8m 
page 66, note 4. 

2» Old language for "let us not break the matter to him."— This bit of 
dialogue is very charming. Brutus knows full well that Cicero is not the 
man to play second fiddle to any of them ; that if he have any thing to do 
with the enterprise it must be as the leader of it, and the biggest man in it, 
and that is just what Brutus wants to be himself. Merivale thinks it a great 
honour to Cicero, that the conspirators did not venture to propose the matter 
to him. 

at Efny here, as almost always by Shakespeare, is used for maUe%* Sat 
page 161, note 1. 
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Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar ; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
O, that we then could come by Caesar's spirit^ 
And not dismember C^sar 1 But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle friends. 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathMly ; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 
And after seem to chide 'em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious ; " 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call'd purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar's arm 
When Caesar's head is ofi^^ 

Gass. Yet I fear him; 

For in th' ingraflted love he bears to Caesar — 

Bru, Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him. 
If he love Caesai;, all that he can do 
Is to himself, — take thought, and die for Caesar:^ 
And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

TVeb. There is no fear in him ; ^ let him not die ; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. [ Olock strtkei^ 

3nu Peace I count the clock. 

Cass. The clock hath stricken three. 

Treh, 'Tis time to part. 

Cass. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no ; 
For he is superstitious grown of late. 
Quite from die main opinion he held once 
Oi £uitasy, of dreams, and ceremonies.^ 

^ ShAll make our parpose teem (he offtprvM of^ necestU^^ not of moHo^ 
Perhaps it shoald be mark instead of make. — Snau is here an instance of tht 
midifFarentiated use of sheUl and iffilL The same thinff occurs in our Fjiglifl| 
Bible. 

^ Here we have, I think, an apt specimen of the subtle historic irony 
that penrades this play. There are many other outcroppings of like soit. 

S'f To take thought and die, is, in old language, to gneve lumtelf to death; 
and it would be very strar.ge if Anton v should do this, such a light^earted, 
jolly companion as he is. See puge 2^3, note 10. 

^ Notning in him to be feared, or no fear on account of him. The same 
historic irony again. 

tt C»sar held the Epicurean doctrine, as most of the educated Romans 
of his time also did ; and the scepticism which that dfjctrine taught as to 
dreams and ceremonial auguries, was his ** main opinion/* or Uie oomer* 
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It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom'd terror of this nighti 
And the persuasion of his augarers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

J}ec, Never fear that : if he be sp resoly'd, 
I can o'ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes^*^ 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers : 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 
Let me work ; 

For I can give his humour the true bent. 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

C(U8> Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch hinu 

JBru. By the eighth hour: is that the uttermost? 

(Xn. Be that the uttermost ; and fail not then. 

Met, Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hardy. 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey : 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Bru* Now, good Metellus, go along by him:*^ 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and Til fashion him. 

C<z88» The morning comes upon 's : we'll leave you, Brutus >^ 
And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What yen have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 

Mru, Grood gentlemen, look fresh and merrily; 
Let not our Iouks put on our purposes ; ^ 
But bear it as our Eoman actors do, 
With untir'd spirits and formal constancy : 
And so, good-morrow to you every one. — 

IJSxeunt aU hut Bbutus. 
Boy ! Lucius ! — Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : " 

stone of his philosophy. His later years, however, are said to have beea 
marked with some rather gross instances of superstitious practice. 

M Umeoms are said to have been taken by one who, running behind a 
tree, eluded the violent push the animal was making at him, so that his horn 
spent its force on the trunk, and stuck fast, detaining the animal till he was 
despatched bjr the hunter. Bears are reported to have been surprised by 
means of a mirror^ which they would gaze on, affording their pursuers an 
opportunity of taking the surer aim. Elephmts were deduced into pit&lla, 
lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which a proper bait to tempt them 
waaplaced. 

^ That is, by his house; make that your way home. 

^ Let not our looks betray our purposes by wearing or being attired with 
any indications of them. 

^ The compound epithet fumey-keaioy is very expressive and apt. Th« 
'^dew of slumber" is called heavy because it makes the subject feel heavyi 
and ibne^heavy because the heaviness it induces is sweet — Brutoa is na^ 
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Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep st so sound. 

Enter Portia. 

Par. Brutus, my lord I 

Bru, Portia, what mean you ? wherefore rise you now ? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning. 

Por. Nor for yours neither. You Ve ungently, BrutuSy 
Stole from my bed : and yesternight, at supper. 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about. 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; 
And When I ask'd you whac the matter was. 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks : 
I urg'd you ftirther ; then you scratched your head, 
And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot : 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not ; 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand. 
Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled ; and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man* 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape. 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition,** 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquaint^ with your cause of grief. 

Brtu I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bni. Why, so I do. — Good Portia, go to bed. 

Por, Is Brutus sick ? and is it physical * 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus sick, 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 



nrslly led to contrast the free and easy state of the bojr's mind with that of 
his own, which the excitement of his present undertaKing is Rawing full of 
visions and iranges of trouble. 

M Condiiion was much used for temper or ciuponft'oii. See page 84^ 
note 22. 

^ The Poet has pkpsKcU i^in in the sense of whoUaome or medicinal, ia 
C(*riolantay i. 5: ^ The blood fdrop is rather phyttealAhaji dangerous to me.** 
Unbraced liaa occurred before for t^nbuUttned, 
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And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air* 
To add mito his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 
I charm you,*^ by my once-commended beauty. 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your hal^ 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their hcea 
Even from darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Bratos. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourscQf 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation, — 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed. 
And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in the subnibi 
Of your good pleasure ? ** If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

Bru. You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.* 

Por, If this were true, then should I know this secret 
I grant I am a woman ; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 
I grant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman well reputed, Cato*s daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fathered and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose 'em. 

M Rheum is specially used of the^ fluids that issue fVom the eyw or moatli 
So in Hamlet we have " bisson rheum '* for blinding tear», JHheumy hen 
means that state of the air which causes the unhealthy issue of such nuidSj 
or perhaps which makes people rheumatic. So, in A Midsummer'NiahfM 
Dream^ ii. 1, Titania speaks of the Moon as ** washing all the air, that rheu- 
matic diseases do abound.'* 

*7 Charm is here used nearly, if not exactly, in the sense of confur* 
Perhaps it should be charge^ as Pope read. 

'B In the outskirts or borders, and not at the centre or near the heart, of 
your good pleasure. A. charming image. 

^ This embodies what was then known touching the circulation of the 
blood. William Harvey was born in 1578, fourteen years after Shakespeare, 
and his discovery was not published till 1628, twelve years after the Poet's 
oeath. The general fact of the circulation of the blood was known in andent 
times; and Harvey's discovery lay in ascertaining the modui cperandi of U^ 
and in reducing it to matter of strict science. 
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I have made strong proof of my constancy^ 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in die thigh : can I bear that with patlencey 
And not my husband's secrets ? 

Bru> O, ye gods, 

Bender me worthy of this noble wife ! — [Knocking withm^ 
Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in awlule ; 
And by-and-by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart : 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows:** 
Leave me with haste. iMxdt Portia.] — Lucius, who's that 
knocks? 

Ee-enter Lucius with Ligabius. 

Lw:. Here is a sick man that would speak with yoiu 

Bra, Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. — 
Boy, stand aside. — Caius Ligarius, — how ! 

Idg, Vouchsafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue. 

BrtL 0, what a time have you chose out, brave GaiaSf 
To wear a kerchief! ** Would you were not sick I 

lAg, I ^am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bni, Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius^ 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it 

Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of Rome I 
Brave son, deriVd from honourable loins I 
Thou, like an exorcist,^ hast conjur'd up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do ? 

Bru, A piece of work that wiU make sick men whole* 

lAg. But are not some whole that we must make sick? 

Bnu That must we also. What it is, my Gains, 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going, 
To whom it must be done. 

Lig, Set on your foot, 

^ Charactery is defined " writinf^ by characters or strange marks.** Bm 
tus therefore means that he will <Uvnlge to her the secret cause of the sad- 
Aess marked on his countenance. 

^ It was a common practice in England for those who were sick to wear 
a kerchief on their heads. Thus, in Fuller's Worthies of Cheshire: "If anv 
there be sick, they mnke him a posset and tye a kerchief on his head; and if 
that will not mend him, then God be merciful to him.*' 

^ In Shakespeare's time, exorcist and conjurer were used indiiTerentiT. 
The former has since come to mean only one who drives aw^y spirihi; t£f 
latter, one who calls them up. 
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And with a bdart new-fir^d I follow you. 
To do I know not what ; but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 
Bru. Follow me, then. [^Ex&unL 

Scene n. i%e Same, A Boom in C^sab's Palac»<, 

Thunder and Lightning, Enter CssAB, in his Night-gowiu 

CdBS, Nor Heaven nor Earth have been at peace to-night: 
Thrice hath Calpomia in her sleep cried out, 
Hdp, ho ! they murder Ccesar ! — Who's within ? 

Enter a Servant* 

Serv, My lord ? 

C6BS, Go bid the priests do present sacrifice. 
And bring me their opinions of success.^ 

Serv. I will, my lord. [JSetie. 

J^er Calpubnia. 

CaL What mean you, Caesar ? think you to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

C(Bs. Caesar shall forth : the things that threaten'd me 
Ne'er look'd but on my back ; when they shall see 
The &ce of Caesar, they are vanished. 

CaL Caesar. I never stood on ceremonies,^ 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within. 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen. 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds. 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 
The noise of battle hurded in the air ; • 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 
Caesar, these things are beyond all use. 
And I do fear them ! 

Cos, What can be avoided 

"Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? 

I Their opinions of what is to folha. The Poet often lues mueen m 
this its Latin sense: so that we have the phrases " good saccess*' and ^ tS 



•ttcoess.** 



3 Ceremonies is here pat for the ceremonial or sacerdotal interpretation of 
|«jdigies and omens. See, also, page 456, note 29. 

* Ta Imrtle is tp dash, or move with violence and noiso. 
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Yet Cassar shall go forth ; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to CaBsar.* 

CcL When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselyes blaze forth the death of princes. 

G(Bi. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once.^ 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come when it will come. — 

Ee-enter the Servant, 

What say the augurers ? 

Serv. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 

0€e$. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 
Csesar should be a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, CsBsar shall not: Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he : 
We are two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible ; — - 
And Csesar shall go forth. 

OaL Alas, my lord. 

Your wisdom is cousom'd in confidence ! 
Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the Senate-House ; 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Ciss. Mark Antony shall say I am not well ; 
And, for thy humour, I wiU stay at home. 

Unter Decius. 

Here's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Ike. Caesar, all hail 1 Giood morrow, worthy Caesar: 

^ These prodigies have no special reference to me;«th^ point just M 
ifliuch to others. 

^ This is historical. Plntarch relates that, a short time beibre Cssar fell, 
iome of his friends ar^ed him to have a guard about him, and he replied 
that it was better to die at once, than live in the continual fear of death. 
A like saying is reported as having come from oar President Lincoln, a short 
time before he was murdered. Cesar is also said to have given as his rea- 
son for refhsing a guard, that he thought Rome had more need of him, than 
he had of Rome; which was indeed true. And it is fhrther stated that, on 
the eve of the fatal day, Csesar being at the house of Lei»dus with soom 
friends, and the question being raised, ** What kind of death is best? * te 
cot short the diacusaion by saying, ^ That wMch is least expected." 
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I come to fetch you to the Senate-House. 

Cas. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the Senators, 
And tell them that I will not come to-day. 
Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, &lser : 
I will not come to-day. Tell them so, Decius. 

CaL Say he is sick. 

Ciss, Shall Csesar send a lie? 

Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so &r. 
To be afeard to tell gray-beards the truth ?-— 
Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 

Dee, Most mighty Caesar, let me know some causey 
Lest I be laugh'd at when I tell them so. 

Gas. The cause is in my will ; I will not come : 
That is enough to satisfy ihe Senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction. 
Because I love you, I will let you know : 
Calpumia here, my wife, stays me at home : 
She dream'd to-night she saw my statua,* 
Which, like a foimtain with an hundred spouts. 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it : 
And these doth she apply for warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; aiid on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will stay at home to-day. 

Dec, This dream is all amJss interpreted : 
It was a vision fair and fortttoate. 
Your statue spouting blood iu many pipes. 
In which so many smiling Romans bath'd, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood ; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance'.^ 
This by Calpurnia's dream is signified. 

CcBS. And this way have you well expounded it 

Dec, I have, when you have heard what I can saj ; 
And know it now : The Senate have concluded 

In Shakespeare^s time statue was pronounced indifferently as a word 
of two syllabT-^a or three. Bacon uses it repeatedly as a tnsyllkble, and 
spells it atatua^ as in bis Advancement of Learning : ** It is not possible to 
have the true pictures of ttatmies of Cyrus, Alexander, G»sar, no, nor of the 
kings or great personages of much later years." The measure evidently 
requires that it be a word of three syllables here, as also in Act iiL sc. 2; 
** And at the base of Pompey's ttaltia." 

7 Cognizance is here used iu a heraldic sense, as meaning any badge or 
token to show whose friends or servants the owners or wearers were. In an- 
cient times, when martyrs or other distinguished men were executed, their 
friends o^n pressed to stain handkerchiefs with their blood, or to get some 
other relic, which they might keep, either as precious memorials of them, or 
as having a kind of sacramental vurtue. 
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To give this day a crown to mighty Oaesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come. 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 

Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 

Break up the Senate ttU another time, 

When CiBsar^s toife shall meet with better dreanu. 

at Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper^ 

LiOy 0(B9ar is afraid f ' 

Pardon me, Caesar ; for my dear dear love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this ; 

And reason to my love is liable.^ 

CiBs. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpomia ! 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 
Give me my robe, for I will go : — 

Bnter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Casoa^ 

Trebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where- Publius is come to fetch me.* 

Fidf, Grood morrow, Caesar. 

C€es. Welcome, Publius.— 

What, Brutus, are you stirr'd so early too? — 
Good morrow, Casca. — Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean.^ — 
What is't o'clock ? 

Bru, Caesar, 'tis stmcken eight. 

GtBS. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

MUer Antony. 

• 

See! Antony, that revels long o'nights, 

Is notwithstanding up. — Good morrow, Antony. 

Ant So to most noble Caesar. 

C(BS, Bid them prepare withm:-^ 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 
Now, Cinna : — Now, Metellus : — What, Trebonius ! 
I have an hour's talk in store for you. 
Remember that you call on me to-day : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treh. Caesar, I will : — [^AsideJ] and so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

s A singular use of UaUe ; but meanmfft |>fobab1y, that the deferenoOf irhich 
reason iiolds as due to the head of the state, yields or stands second to the 
promptings of personal affection. 

9 This was Publius Silicins; not one of the conspirators. 

lA Here, for the first time, we have C9e<>ar speaking fairly in character | 
for he was probably the most finished gentleman of his time, one of tht 
sweetest cS men, and as fUll of kindness as of wisdom and courage. Men* 
Tale aptly styles him ** Ciesar, the poliiM and the merciful." 
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Qes. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me ; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Bru. [^Astde.^ That every like is not the same, O Caesar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! ^ \_Exetmi» 

Scene III. The Same. A Street near the OapitoL 

Miter Abtemidorus, reading a Paper. 

Artem. Ccesar^ beware of Brutus ; take heed of Caesius ; 
come not near Casca; have an eye to Ginna; trust not Tre- 
bonius ; mark weU MeteUus Cimber ; Dedus Brutus loves then 
not; thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius, There is but one 
mind in all these men, and it is bent against Caesar. If thou 
b^st not immortal^ look about you : security gives way to ton* 
spiracy. The mighty gods defend thee / Thy lovery 

ABTEMiDcmua. 
Here will I stand till Csesar pass along, 
And as a suitor will I give him this. 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation." — 
If thou read this, O Csesar, thou may'st live ; 
If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. [^JSxit. 

Scene IY. The Same. Another Part of the same Sf»reei^ 

before the Bouse of Brutus* 

Enter Portia and Lucius. 

Par. 1 pr'ythee, boy, run to the Senate-House : 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Luc. To know my errand. Madam. 

Por. I would have had thee there, and here again. 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should'st do there. ^- 
[_Aside.^ O constancy, be strong upon my side I 
Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue I 
I have a man's mind, bM a woman's might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! — 
Art thou here yet ? 

Luc. Madam, what should I do ? 

Bun to the Capitol, and nothing else? 

u The winniti)^ and honett suavity of CsBsar here starts a pang of remorse 
in Brutus. Drinking wine together was reffftrded as a sacred plMJge of truth 
and honour. Brutus knows that CsBsar is doing it in good faith, and it hurta 
him to think that the others teem to be doing the like, and yet are doing A 
very different thing. 

^ £muiation is here used in its old sense of enoioui or /acfumi rivaiqf. 
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And 80 return to yon, and nothing else ? 

Par. Yes ; bring jne word, boy, if thy lord look welly 
For he went sickly forth : and take good note 
What Csesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise b that ? 

Iaic. I hear none. Madam. 

Par, Pr'ythee, listen well: 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 
And the winl brings it from the Capitol. 

I/uc, Sooth, Madam, I hear nothing. 

JSnUr the Soothsayer?* 

Par. Come hither, fellow. Which way hast thou been ^ 

Sooth, At mine own house, good lady. 

Par. What is't o'clock ? 

Sooth, About the ninth hour, lady. 

Par, Is Csesar yet gone to the Oapitol ? 

Sooth, Madam, not yet : I go to take my stand. 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

Par, Thou hast some suit to CsBsar, hast thou not? 

Sooth, That I have, lady : if it will please Caesar 
To be so good to Csesar as to hear me, 
I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 

Por> Why, knoMr'st thou any harm's intended towarda 
him? 

Sooth, None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. 
Grood morrow to you. — Here the street is narrow : 
The throng that follows Caesar at the heels. 
Of Senators, of Prsetors, common suitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 
I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Spe^ to great Caesar as he comes along. [^Bseit 

Par, I must go in. — [^Aside,"] Ah me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is ! — O Brutus, 
The Heavens speed thee in thine enterprise I ^- 
Sure, the boy heard me. — Brutus hath a suit 
That Caesar will not grant^* — O, I grow faint. — 
Bun, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 
Say I am merry : come to me again. 
And bring me word what he dodi say to thee. \ExeunL 

"^ The name of this aujarur w«s Spurinna. 

14 These words Portia addresses to Luciiis, to deceive him, bj Maigntng 
A fiJse cause for her present perturbation. 

80 
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ACT nL Scene L Borne. Be/are the OapUol; the 

Senate sitting, 

A Orawd of People in the Street leading to the Capitol; amor^ 
them Arteiudobus, and the Soothsayer. Flourish, JShUer 
Cj£Sab, Brutus, Gassius, Casoa, Decius, Metellus, 
Trebonius, Cinna, ANTONTy Lepidus, PopiLXuSy Pub- 
Lius, and Others- 

C<BS. The ides of Marcli are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Caesar ; but not gone. 

Art. Hail, Caesar ! Read this schedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o'er-read, 
At your b^st leisure, this his humble suit. 

ArL O, Caesar, read mine first ; for mine's a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer : read it, great Caesar. 

C<Bs. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 

Art. Delay not, Caesar ; .read it instantly. 

Cces. What, is the fellow mad ? 

Pvh. Sirrah, give place. 

Gees. What, urge you your petitions in the street ? 
Come to the Capitol.^ 

Casab enters the Oapitol, the Best following. All the Senators 

rise. 

Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

Cass. What enterprise, Popilius ? 

Pop. Fare you well. 

BriL What said Popilius Lena? 

Cass. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might tiirive. 
£ fear our purpose is discovered. 

Bru. Look, how he makes to Caesar : mark him. 

Cass. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. — • 
Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back,^ 
For I will slay myself. 

1 The murder of Cimar did not, in fact, take place in the Capitol, as is 
here represented, but in a hall or Curia adjoining Pompey*B theatre, where 
a statue of Pompey had been erected. The Senate had varioos places ol 
meeting; generally in the Cnpitol, occasionally in some one of the Temples, 
at other times in one of the Guris, of which there were several in and about 
the city. 

^ Some editors read ** Cassius on Caesar never shall turn back.** The 
change of or into on is plausible, as such a misprint was easy ; yet I find no 
sufficient occasion for it. The meaning of Cassius I take to be, that he will 
et^er kill Cfesar or himself. — Here again we have shaU vhere the idiom of 
•ur time would use wiU. 
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Bru. Cassiiis, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purpose ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Cassar doth not change. 

Oass. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[^Exeunt Antont and Trebonius. CiESAB and ih^ 
Senators take their seats. 

Dec* Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Brii. He is addressed:' press near and second him* 

Oin. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

Casca. Are we all ready ? * 

GiEs. What is now amiss 

That Csesar and his Senate must redress? 

MeL Most high, most mighty, and most puissant CtesaTy 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble hearty — \KneeHng* 

Cess. I must prevent thee, Cimber 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies * 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children.* Be not fond. 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools ; I mean, sweet words. 
Low-crooked curtsies, and base spaniel £ftwning. 
Thy brother by decree is banished : 
K tiiou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong ; nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied.' 



S ASdrtafdYi ready^ prepared; often so used. 

^ In the original these words beein the following speech of Cnsar. Bit* 
son first suggested that they properly belonged to one of the conspiraton. 
The change is made in Collier's second folio, assigning the words to Casca; 
which is probably right, as he was to lead off in the enterprise of stabbipg. 

^ Among the proper senses of to couch, Richardson gives ** to lower, to 
Itoop, to bend down; ** and he says that ** to couch and to loic^er have similar 
applications, and probably the same origin." 

s ** Pre-ordinance and first decree " is the ruling or enactment of the high- 
est authority in the State. ^ The law of children ** here referred to is, as 
soon as they have done a thing, to turn round and undo it, or to build a 
house of blocks or cobs for the mere fun of knocking; it over. — "Be not Jbnd '* 
is, ** be not fooUtih ; " the common meaning of the word in Shakespeare** 
time. The force of to and a« is to be understood in the sentence. 

7 Csssar is made to speak quite out of character here, and in a strain of 
hateful arrogance, in order, apparently, to soften the hideous enormity of his 
murder, and to grind the daggers of the assassins to a still sharper point. 
Perhaps, also, it was a part of the irony already noted, to put the hanghtieet 
words in great Cesar's mouth just on the eve of his iaXL — It may b« 
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Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear 
For the repealing of my banish'd brother ? 

Bru. I kiss thy hand, bnt not in flattery, Caesar ; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

0{ss. What, Brutus ! 

Oass. Pardon, Caesar ; Caesar, pardon 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

G€B8. I could be well moVd, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : • 
But I am constant as the northern star. 
Of whose true-fix*d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks. 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place: 
So in the world ; 'tis fumish'd well with men. 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive;* 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak'd of motion ; ^ and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it even in this, — 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish'd, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Oin, O Caesar, — 

C(S8, Hence I wilt thou lift up Olympus/ 

Dec. Great Caesar, — 

O4B8. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! 

[Casca stabs CiBSAB in the Nech C^sab catches 
hold of his Arm. He is then stabbed by several 
other Conspirators, and at last by Mabous Bbu« 

TUB." 

wsll to add, that the canying of deadly weapons was nnlawibl in Borne; but 
every educated citizen carried a stylus in a sheath; and on this occasion the 
assasptns had daggers hidden in their stylus-cases. 

8 If I could seek to move others by prayers, then I were capable of bdng 
myself moved b^ the prayers of others. 

•* Apprehenswe is intelligent^ capable of appre^nding, 

"^ ** UnshakM of motion " is simply unmovedf or not aubfeet to moHon. 
In the Poet's time 0^ was often used instead oi by^ to express the sgent. So. 
continuMlly, in the 6ible ; as in the axiomatic saying, ** Wisdom is justified 
of her children.** Also, ** He that loveth Me shall be loved of my Father." 

u The original stage direction is merely, they stab CtBtar, 'That in th* 
text was formed by Malone and others from Plutarch and Suetonius, and hat 
grown to be universally received. 
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Cau. Et tUy BrtUef^ — Thea Ml, Caesar ! 

[^Dies. The Senators and People retiie in eam^ 

fusion, 

Oin, Liberty I Freedom ! Tyranny is dead I — 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets* 

Cass. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
lAherty, freedom^ and enfranchisement ! ^^ 

Bru, People, and Senators, be not affrighted ; 
Fiy not ; stand still : — ambition's debt is paid. 

Oasca, Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

J^ec. And Gassius too* 

Bnu Where's Publius ? 

(Xn. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand iaist together, lest some friend of Caesar's 
Should chance — 

Bru, Talk not of standing. — Publius, good cheer I 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Roman else : so tell them, Publius. 

Cass. And leave us, Publius ; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

BrtL Do so ; — and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 

Re-enter Tsebonius. 

Cass. Where's Antony ? 

Tre. Fled to his house amaz'd. 

Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru, Fates, we yrill know your pleasures :-^ 

That we shall die, we know ; 'tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Casca, Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death.^* 

Bru, Grant tiiat, and then is death a benefit : 

u There Is no clamical authority for patting these words into the month 
of Ceesar; and the English eouiyalent, Thou too, Brutm, sounds so much 
better, that it seems a pity the roet did not write so. The liistorians, how- 
ever, relate that Cassar defended himself with his stylus, till he saw firutus 
m the press of assassins, with the steel flashing in his hand also, and then 

favQ up, and bowed his body to the strokes of the illustrious saints. Csesar 
ad been as a lather to Brutus, who was fifteen years his junior; and the 
Greek, Km tu tehnon^ " You too, my son," which Dion and Suetonius put 
into his mouth, though probably unauthentic, is good enough to be true. 

^ This is somewhat in the style of Caliban when he gets glorious with' 
** celestial liquor," The Tempest, ii. 2: " Freedom, hey^^ayl bey-day, free- 
dom I freedom, hey-day, fr-eedom ! " 

1^ This is the last speech we have fit>m Casca, and this is rightly charac 
terlstlc of him; yet some editors have unaccountably transferred it to Casaioa 
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So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. — Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Cassar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let's all cry, Peace, Freedom, and Liberty / 

Cass. Stoop, then, and wash. — How many ages heno^l 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
In States unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru, How many times shall Caesar bleed in sporty 
That now on Pompey's basis lies along ^ 
Ko worthier than the dust I 

Gass. So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty.^* 

Dec. What, shall we forth ? 

Cass. Ay, every man away: 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Bome. 

Bnu Soft I who comes here ? 

M^ter a Servant, 

A friend of Antony's. 
Serv. Thus, Bnitus, did my master bid me kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say : 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving : 
Say I love Brutus, and I honour him ; 
Say I fear'd Caesar, honour'd him, and lov'd him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolVd *^ 
How Caesar hath deserv'd to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
80 well as Brutus living ; but will follow 

1* So it was in fact: Csesar fell at the pedestal of Pompey*8 atatiie; Qmt 
ftatae itself dripping with ttie blood that spurted from him. 

^ These three speeches, yain-glorionsly anticipating the stage celebri^ 
of the deed, are very strange; and, unless there be a uirewd, delicate irony 
lurking in them, I am at a loss to understand the purpose of them. Their 
effect on my niind has long been to give a very amoitious air to the work of 
these professional pntriots, and to cast a highly theatrical colour on their al- 
leged virtue; as if they had sought to immortalize themselves by ** striking 
the foremost man of lul this world." And this accords with one of Men- 
vale's close remarks about Brutus, calling him ** the pedantic aspirant to 
philoaonhic renown.** 

^7 iUsoh«d was often used in the sense of unarmed or atmred. 
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The fortaues and affairs of noble Brutos 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state ^ 
With all tme Mth. So says my master Antony. 

Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Boman ; 
I never thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place. 
He shall be satisfied; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouched. 

Serv. m fetch him presently. [Exit 

Bru, I know that we shall have him well to friend. 

Cass. I wish we may ; but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much, and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

BnA. But here comes Antony.— 

Re-enter Antont. 

Welcome, Mark AntoQT* 
AnU O, mighty Csesar I dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. — 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank \^ 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 

As CaBsar^s death-hoxu: ; nor no instrument 

Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 

With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke^ 

Fulfil your pleasure* Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die : 

No place will please me so, no mean of death. 

As here by Csesar, and by you cut off. 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 
Bru. O, Antony, beg not your death of us. 

Though now we must appear bloody and cmely 

Asy by our hands and this our present act, 

You see we do ; yet see you but our hands. 

And this the bleeding business they have done ; 

Our hearts you see not ; they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 

u Thonmgh and (knmgh are bnt difibrent fbrmg of the same word. TIm 
Poet repeatedly has thorough for through and also throughly for thoroughig* 
The usage is common in the Bible. 

19 Who else may be sapposed to have overtopped his equals, and ^toim 
too high for the public safety. So, in the speech of Oliver in A$ Tou Like It, 
i. 1, when incensed at the high bearing of Orlando: "Is it even so? begin 
yon to grow upon me ? I will physic your t'onkneae,^* 
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Ag fire drives out fire,* so pity pity — 

Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony, 

Our arms no strength of malice ; ^^ and our hearts. 

Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence- 

Cass. Your voice shall be as strong as any man's 
In the disposing of new dignities/^ 

Bni. Only be patient till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cause, 
Wliy I, that did love Caesar when I struck him. 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant, I doubt not of yoxu: wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; — 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; — 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours; — now yours, Metellus; — 
Yours, Cinna; — and, my valiant Casca, yours; — 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all, — alas, what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me,** 
Either a coward or a flatterer. — 
That I did love thee, Caesar, O, 'tis true : 
K, then, thy spirit look upon us now. 
Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death,** 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 
Shaking die bloody fingers of thy foes, — 

*o /Yreis another of the words which Shakespeare nses 88 one or two 

Kllables indiflRerently, to suit his verse. Here the first fire is two syllables, 
e second one. — The allusion is to the old way of salving a bum by hold- 
ing it up to the fire. So, in Romeo and Juliet, i.'2 : ** Tut, man, one fire bums 
out another^s burning; one pain is lessened by another's anguish.** 

*i In the old copies, this clause is disjoined from the preceding part of the 
•entence, linked to the following, and printed thus: " Our arms *n strength of 
malice, and our hearts of brothers* temper, do receive you in," &c. It seems 
hardly possible to squeeze any consistent meaning out of the words, »* our arms 
t» strength of malice,** as thus ordered. The changing of in into no was pro- 
posed by Steevens, approved by Singer, and seems required by the rest of 
the sentence. Dyce adopts it 

« This little speech is charmingly characteristic. Bratos has been talk- 
ing about " our hearts,** and " kind love, good thoughte, and reverence.** To 
Cassius, all that is mere rose-water humbug, and he knows it is so to Antony 
too. He therefore hastens to put in such motives as he knows will have 
weight with Antony, as they also have with himself. Cassius was another of 
the stabbers to whom Caesar hud prospectively assigned a province, and who 
was more than willing to take it on that authority. 

88 Conceive of me. See page 449, note 20. 

«* The Poet uses dear repeatedly in the same way as here. See nam 8& 
Bote 2, and page 237, note 6. "^^ 
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Most noble ! — in the presence of thy corse ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weepuig as fs^t as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius I Here wast thou bay'd, brave heart ; • 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe.^— 

O world, thou wast the forest to this hart ; 

And this indeed, O world, the heart of thee,*'— 

How like a deer, strucken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie 1 

G(i8s. Mark Antony, — 

AnU Pardon me, Caius Gassiiisx 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a Mend, it is cold modesty. 

Cass. I blame you not for praising Csesar so ; 
But what comp^t mean you to have with us ? ^ 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

AtvL Therefore I took your hands ; ^ but was indeed 
Swa/d from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all ; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard. 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

AnL That's all I seek : 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; ^ 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his fimeraL 

Bnu You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cass* Brutus, a word lYith you. 

^ Bcufdi&htxrhed ol, toorried^ and pursuedy as a deer bj hounds. 

M ZeM« is used by many old writers for death. 

^ Coleridge gives out a^strong opinion that these two lines were interpo- 
lated by some actor, and that we have but to read the passage without tiiem, 
to see this. The lines are certainly a blemish in the pfti>8age; bnt io my 
thinking, th^ have too many brothers and sisters to admit ot their being 
criticised out of the famil v. 

^ Shakespeare ofcen has oonyxict, aspect^ and other like words, with the 
second sylable lon^. -^ Pricked in the next line, is marked. The image is of 
a list of names written out, and some of them distinguished by having holes 
pricked in the paper against them. 

^ Therefore is not the illative conjunction here; but means to th(U en^ 
or Jbr that purpose. 

^ Produce m the Latin sense oi produco ; implying motion to ft place. 
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[^ Aside to Bru.] You kno^ not what yoa do : do not consent 

That Antony speak in his funeral. 

Know you how much the people may be mov'd 

By that which he will utter ? 

Briu [^Astde to Cass.] By your pardon : 

I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Csesar^s death : 
What Antony shall speak I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all due rights and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong.*^ 

Cass, [^ Aside to Bru.] I know not what may fidl ; I like il 
not 

Bru. Mark Anton^* here, take you Caesar^s body. 
Ton shall not in your ftmend speech blame us. 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar ; 
And say you do't by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his ftmeral : and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended. 

Ant, Be it so ; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 

IJExeunt aU ha AxrtovT 

Ant, O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of eartli. 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe tu the hands that shed this costly blood I 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue,— 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ;^ 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

*i Wrong is here used for harm, or tbat whicb caases pain. The mdiMI 
tense of the word survives in tmring and writhe. See, also, page 182, note B. 
Mote the high self-appreciation of Brutus here, in supposing mat if he can 
but have a chance to speak to the people, and to air his wisdom before them, 
all will go right. Here, again, he overbears Cassius, who now be^ns to 
find the effects of having haired him with flatteries, and served as a mirror to 
** turn his hidden worthmess into his eye.'* 

^ By men Antony means not mankind in general; the scope of the cnrse* 
being limited by the subsequent words, ** the parts of Italy," and ** in these 
confines.** — Ltmbs is merely the figure of speech called ISi^neodoche, or tht 
patting of a part of a thing for the whole. Dyce changes it to minde. 
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And dreadful objects so £unillar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter*d with the hands of war $ 
All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds * 
And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With At^ by his side " come hot from Hell, 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry Havoc I and let slip the dogs of war ; •* 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial.—- 

MUer a ServanL 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not? 

Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant, Caesar did write for him to come to Borne. 

Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming ; 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth, — 
[^Seeing the ^dy."] O Caesar ! — 

ArU. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Berin to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 

ArU, Post back with speed, and tell him what hath chanc*d« 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet : * 
Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet stay awhile ; 
( . Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 

I Into the market-place : there shall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of Uie state of things. 
Lend me your hand. [Exeunt with Cjcsab's Body. 

^ AXi is the old goddess of discord and mischief. So, in Much Ad& 
about Nothing^ IL 1, Benedick describes Beatrice as ** the infernal At^ in good 
apparel.** 

M Havoc was anciently the word of signal ft>r g[ivinff no quarter in a 
battle. It was a high crime for any one to give the gignaT without aathority 
from the general-in-chief ; hence the peculiar force of monarches voice. — To 
let slip a dog was a term of the chase, for releasing the hounds from the leash 
or $Up of leather whereby they were held in hand till it was time to let them 

Sursue the animal. — The dogs of war are fire, sword, and famine. So, in 
^in^ Henry F, first Chorus: "At his heels, /eruAee^ in like kowndi^ shonld 
f<umne,9wordf and^re, crouch for employment.** 

^ Another play on Rome and room. 'See page 489, note 22. 
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Scene IL The Same. The Forum. 
Enter Brutus and Cassius, with a Throng of OiHasem.^ 

Oitizens. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Brtu Then follow me, and give me audience, friends^— 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. — 

Those that will hear me speak, let *em stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reason shall be rendered 
Oi Caesar's death. 

1 CiU I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 CiU I will hear Cassius ; and compare their reasons. 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit Cassius, vnih some of the Oitissene^ 
Bbutus goes into the Rostrum. 

3 Oit. The noble Brutus is ascended : Silence I 
Bru. Be patient till the last. 

Bomans, countrymen, and lovers ! ^ hear me for my cause ; and 
be silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine honour; 
and have respect to mine honour, that you may believe : cen- 
sure me in your wisdom ;' and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any 
dear Mend of Caesar's, to him I say that Brutus' love to 
Caesar was no less than his. If, then, that friend demand 
why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer, — Not 
that I loVd Caesar less, but that I loVd Rome more. Had 
you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that 
Caesar were dead, to live all freemen ? As Caesar loVd me, 
I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he 
was valiant, I honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I 
slew him. There is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; 
honour for his valour; and death for his ambition. Who is 
here so base that would be a bondman ? K any, speak ; for 
him have I ofiended. Who is here so rude that would not be 
a Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is 
here so vile that ydll not love his country ? K any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his 

^ The eriginal has PUbekau here instead of Cilaent, Modem editions 
generally print CiUzena. 

^ iJover and friend were osed as synonymous in the Poet*s time. Brntm 
afterwards speaWs of C»sar as ^ my best lover, ^^ 

s CtiMurt is here exactly equivalent to judge; probably osed for tfa« 
jingle it makes with mrm«. 
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deh'h is enroll'd in the Capitol ; ^ his giory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy ; * nor his offences enforced, for which 
he suflfered death. 

MUer Antont and Others, with CiESAB's Body. 

Here comes his body, moum'd by Mark Antony ; who, though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his 
dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as which of you shall 
not ? With this I depart, — That, as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when 
it shall please my country to need my death.* 
Citizens. Live, Brutus ! live, live I 

1 CU. Bnng him with triumph home unto his house. 

2 Git Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

3 Git. Let him be Caesar. 

4 Git, Caesar's better parts 
Shall now be crown'd in Brutus. 

1 Git. We'll bring him to his house with shouts and 

clamours. 
Bru. My countrymen, — 

2 Git. Peace I silence! Brutus speaks. 
1 Git. Peace, ho ! 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone ; 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glory ; which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart. 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. \ExiL 

1 Git. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

3 Git. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. — N'oble Antony, go up. 

4 The rtoion of his death is made a matter of solemn official record in the 
Dooks of the Senate, as showing that the act of killing him was done for 
puhlic ends, and not from private hate. 

* His fame is not lessened or whittled down in those points wherein he was 
worth^r* — Enforced, in the next clause, is m antithesis to extenuated, meaning 
that his faults are not magnified or forced out of just measure. This is veipr 
aptlj said ; for to kill a man, and then tiy to belittle or to blacken him, is 
the extreme of turpitude. 

* In this celebrated speech, which, to my taste, is far from being a model 
of style either for oratoxy or any thing else, the Poet seems to have aimed at 
Imitating the manner actually ascribed to Brutus. So, in Plutarch: **They 
do note that, in some of his Epistles, he counterfeited that briefe compendious 
manner of speech of the LacedsBmonians.'* And Shakespeare*s idea, as fol- 
lowed out in this speech, is sustained also by the Diahgus de Oratortinu, as* 
cribed to Tacitus; wherein it is said that Brutus* style of eloquence was 
censured as otiomtm et disftmctum. For, as Mr. Yerplanck remarks, " the 
disfunctum, the broken-up style, withont oratorical continuity, is precisely 
duit assumed by the dramatist*' 
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AnL For Brutus' sake, I am beholding to yon. [ Ooei up* 
4 Ott What does he say of Brutus ? 

3 Git He saysy for Brntos' sake^ 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

4 Git 'Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

1 Git This Caesar was a tyrant. 

3 Git, Nay, that's certain : 

We 're bless'd, that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Git Peace ! let us hear what Antony can say. 
Ant. You gentle Romans,— 

Gitizens. Peace, ho I let us hear him. 

Ant Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears: 
I come to bury Cassar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones : 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : ^ 
K it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest,— 
For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's ftmeral. 
He was my friend, faithftil and just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome^ 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fiU: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice reftise Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man.* 

7 In Sbakespeare^s time, the ending^ titms, and varions ofhers Hk* H, 
when occurring at the end of a verse, was often pronounced as two flyllablef. 
1 he same was the case with Cion, <»on, and divers others. Many instances 
of the latter have already occurred in this play; as in the preceding scene: 
"And say you do *t by ourjocrrowwon.'* Also in a former scene: "Out of 
the teetli of emulaUcii." Nevertheless I »m far from thinking that iioui 
should now be sounded as two syllables in such cases. See page 53, note 19. 

8 Of course these repetitions of honourable man are intensely ironical; 
and for that very reason tne irony should be studiously kept out of the voioa 
in pronouncing them. I have heard the effect of it utteny spoilt by bciiig 
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I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoko, 

Bat here I am, to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, — not without cause: 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ?-«« 

judgment, thou art fied to brutish beasts,* 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1 Oit, Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 

2 Cit K thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Csesar has had great wrong. 

3 Oit Has he not, masters ? 

1 fear there wiU a worse come in his place. 

4 Oit Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take the crown i 
Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

1 Oit If it be found s6, some will dear abide it^* 

2 Oit Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping* 

3 Oit There's not a nobler man in Rome than Antony 

4 Oit Now mark him ; he begins again to speak. 
Ant But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters, if I were dispos'd to stir 
Tour hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrongs 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong : I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar, — 
I found it in his closet, — 'tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; ^* 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 



emphasized. The proper force and charm of the ironj in this case depend 
*- u-i i^x^i.. J.- i.-j __ J ' "ctly unconscious. 

antithetic sense ofh m m a n 



on Its bein^ completely dis^iited and seeming perfectly unconscious. 
* Brutuh is by no means tautological here: the antil 



beasts is most artfully implied. 

w To abide or affy a thing, is to mjfer for it, or, as we now sny, to pay for 
it. So, in a previous scene: **Let no man abide this deed, but we the 
doers." 

u Najpllan and Handkerehitf were used indifferently in the Poet*s time 
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4 Oit Well hear the will : read it, Mark Antony. 

Oitizens. The will, the will ! we T«dll hear Csesai's will. 

AnU Have patience, gentle friends ; I must not read it : 
It is not meet you know how CaBsar loVd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For, if you should, O, what would come of it ! 

4 Oit Head the will ! we'll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will, — Caesar's will ! 

ArU. Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar ; " I do fear it. 

4 Git. They were traitors : honourable men I 

Oitizens. The will I the testament ! 

2 at. They were villains, murderers. The will ! read the 
wiU! 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 

Oitizens. Come down. 

2 Oit. Descend. [^ffe comes dawn 

3 Oit. You shall have leave. 

4 Oit A ring ! stand round. 

1 Oit. Stand from the hearse ; stand from the body. 

2 Oit. Boom for Antony ! — most noble Antony I 
Ani. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far' off. 
Oitizens. Stand back ; room ! bear back. 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 
•Twas on a Summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii." 
Look; in this place ran Cassius' dagger through: 

13 Antony now sees that he has the people wholly with him, so that he li 
perfectly safe in' stabbing the stabbers with these terrible words. 

^ This is the artfullest and most telling stroke in Antony's speech. The 
Romans prided themselves most of all upon their military virtue and renown: 
Csesar was their |]^eatest military hero; and his victory over the Nervii was 
his greatest military exploit. It occurred during his second campaign in 
Gaul, in the Summer of the year b. c 57, and is narrated with surpassing 
yividness in the second book of his Belhtm Gallicum, Of course the matter 
about the ** mantle" is purely fictitious: Csesar had on the civic gown, not 
the military cloak, when killed: and it was, in fact, the mangled toga thai 
Antony displayed on this occasion : but the fiction has the eftect of making 
the allusion to the victory seem perfectly artless and incidental. 
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See what a rent the enyious Casca made : 

Through this the well-beloved BrutuB stabbed ; 

And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar foUow'd it, -^ 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 

K Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ; ** 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : ^ 

Judge, you gods, how dearly Caesar loVd him I 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 

Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Fompey's statua. 

Which all the while ran blood,^® great Caesar felL 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 

Here is himself, marfd, as you see, with traitors.^^ 

1 Git O piteous spectacle I 

'2 Git. O noble Caesar I 

3 Git, woeful day ! 

4 Git, traitors, villains I 

1 Git* O most bloody sight! 

2 GiL We will be revered. 

Gitizens. Revenge, — about, — seek, — bum, — fire, — kill) 
— slay, — let not a traitor Hve 1 
AnU Stay, countrymen. 

1 GiL Feace there I hear the noble Antony. 

2 Git. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die with 
him. 

Ant, Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 

14 Resokl'd again in the sense of informed or cutured. See page 470, note 
17. — The fanciful conceit expressed in these two lines seems quite out of 
place, and might well be spared. 

^ Angel here means, apparently, his counterpart, genius, or a kind of 
dearer self. The word is probably used with the same meaning by St. Luk« 
in AcU xii. 16. 

w So, in North's PltUtirch: "Against the very base whereon Pompey*s 
image stood, which ran all a gore of blood, till he was slain." 

^ The Poet has many like instances of ioith being used instead of by^ to 
denote the relation of agent. 

8) 
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• 

What pnvaie griefs ihej have," alas, I know not, 
That made them do't ; they're wise and honourable^ 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know ftdl well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit,*^ nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb moath% 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Citizens. We'll mutiny. 

1 OU. We'U burn the house of Brutus. 

3 Oit Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant, Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 

Citizens. Peace, ho I hear Antony ; most noble Antony. 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv'd your loves ? 
Alas, you know not; I must tell you, then: 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Citizens, Most true; the will! — let's stay, and hear tiha 
will. 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seaL 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas.* 

2 Cit. Most noble Caesar ! — we'll revenge his deatH. 

3 Cit. O, royal Caesar I 
Ant, Hear me with patience. 
Citizens. Peace, ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tyber : ^* he hath left them you, 

u Shakespeare often uses grUf for that which causes grief; that fa, 
grievance, 

^ Wit formerly meant understanditiff, and was so used by all writers. 

» The drachma was a Greek coin, equal to 7d. English. In Act, how- 
ever, Csesar left to each citizen three hundred sesterces, equivalent to about 
$14; which was practically as good as at least $100 in our time: no small 
lift for a poor man. 

91 As this scene lies in the Forum, near the Capitol, C«sBr*s gardens are, 
in fact, QU the other side Tyber. But the Poet wrote as he read in Phttartk* 
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And to your heirs for ever : common pleasurei*, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cassar I when comes such another? 

1 Git, Never, never. — Come, away, away 1 
We'll bum his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

2 Oil Go, fetch fire. 

8 OiL Pluck down benches. 

4 Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

[^Exeunt Citizen^ with the Bod^ 
AnL Now let it work : — Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt I — 

Miter a SeiTant, 

How now, fellow I 

Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cassar's house. 

AtU. And thither will I straight to visit him : 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Serv, I heard 'em say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 

Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. [^ExeunL 

Scene JU, The Same, A StreeL 

Enter Cinna the Poet. 

Oin, I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Csesari 
And things unlucky charge my fantasy.^ 
I have no will to wander fdHh of doors, 
fet something leads me forth. 

Enter Cfitizene 

1 Git, What is your name ? 

2 Git. Whither are you going? 

3 GiU Where do you dwell ? 

4 GU, Are you a married man or a bachelor? 

** He bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome 76 drachmaes a man, and (dft 
his gardens and arbors unto the people, whicn he had on Ihu side o£ the 
river Tyber." 

1 " Things of ill omen oppress me.*' Steevens tells of having read in ao 
old treatise on Fortune-telliug, that ** to dream of being at banquet^ beto- 
kaneth misfortune.*' 
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2 OiU Answer everj man directlj. 

1 Cit. Ay, and briefly. 
4 CiU Ay, and wisely. 

3 CiU Ay, and truly ; you were best 

Oin* What is my name ? Whither am I gc»ng ? Where 
do I dwell ? Am I a married man or a bachelor? Then, to 
answer every man directly and briefly, wisely and truly* 
Wisely I say I am a bachelor. 

2 Uxt, Thafs as much as to say they are fools tihat marry: 
— you'll bear me a bang for that,^ I fear. Proceed ; directly. 

Gn. Directly, I am going to Caesar's funeraL 

1 Git, As a friend, or an enemy ? 
Clin, As a friend. 

2 OiL That matter is answered directly. 

4 Cit. For your dwelling, — briefly. 
Oin, Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol* 
8 Git Your name, sir, truly. 

Oin, Tiidy, my name is Cmna. 

1 Oit, Tear him to pieces ! he's a conspirator. 

Oin. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

4 Oit, Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad 
verses. 

Oin, I am not Cinna the conspirator.' 

4 Oit, It is no matter; his name's Cinna: pluck but his 
name out uf his heart, and turn him going. 

3 C^U Tear him, tear him ! Come ; brands, ho I firebrands I 
To Brutus', to Cassius' ; bum all. Some to Decius' house, and 
some to Casca's ; some to ligarius' : away, go I [Exeunt^ 



ACT IV. Scene I. Rome. A^oom in Antont*b Home} 

Antony, Octayius, and Lepidus, seated at a Table, 

Ant, These many, then, shall die ; their names are prick'd. 
Oct, Your brother too must die: consent you, Lepidus? 

3 Yoa^Il suffer a hlow^ or catch a knock. Me expletive again. 

> This man was Helvius Cinna, one of Caesar's staimchest adherents. He 
was mistaken by the infuriated populace for Cornelias Cinna, the Pretor, 
Die of the conspirators, and in spite of his frantic appeals was torn to pieces 
on the spot. 

1 The place of this scene is not marked in the original; but is shown to 
be at Rome, by Lepidus being sent to Caesar's house, and told that he will 
find his confederates ** or here, or at the Capitol." In fact, however, the 
triumvirs did not meet at Rome to settle the proscription, but on a little 
Island n«ar Mutina. The Foet most likely knew this, as he must bftve 
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Lefp, I do consent, — 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. — Upm condition Fublius shall not live, 
Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony.^ 

AnL He shall not live ; look, with a spot I damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar's house ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 

Zep. What, shall I find you here ? 

Oct, Or here, or at the Capitol. \Bxit LsriDOi. 

Ami. This is a slight unmeritable man. 
Meet to be sent on errands : is it fit. 
The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 

OcU So you thought him ; 

And took his voice who should be prick'd to die, 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

Ard. Octavius, I have seen more days than you: 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 
To groan and sweat under the business. 
Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 
And having brought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him <>% 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears. 
And graze in conmions. 

Oct^ You may do your will ; 

But he's a tried and valiant soldier. 

AnU So is my horse, Octavius ; and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender. 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on. 
His corporal motion govem'd by my spirit 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so ; 
He must be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth : 
A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations. 
Which, out of use and stal*d by other men, 

in PUitardt how ** all three met together in an island environed round about 
with a little river.'* — The time of the scene, historically^ was in November, 
B. c. 48; which makes an interval of some nineteen months between this 
and the preceding scene. 

3 Eitner the Poet or the printer fell into an error here; the true name of 
this person being not PvbUus but Lucim. Thus in PIutRrch's Life of AiUO' 
nku: ** Caesar left Cicero to Antonius will; Antonius also forsooke Ludm 
Ciesar, who was his uncle by his mother; and both of them together suffered 
Lepidus to kill his own brother Paulus/' 
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Begin his fashion : * do not. talk of him, 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things : Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers : we must straight make head ; 

Therefore let our alliance be combined, 

Our best fiiends made, and our best means stretdh'd oati 

And let us presently go sit in council, 

Flow covert matters may be best disclos'd. 

And open perils surest answered. 

Oct. L:3t us do so ; for we are at the stake, 
A.nd bay'd about with many enemies ; * 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear. 
Millions of mischie&. [^Exevnt 

Scene II. Before Brutus' Tent, in the Oamp near Sardi$} 

Drum, Bkter Brutus, Lucilius, Titinius, and Soldiers, 
PiNDARUS meeting them; "Lvcivs at some distance. 

Bru. Stand, hoi 

LuciL Give the word, ho ! and stand. 

Bru. What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius near ? 

LuciL He is at hand ; and Findarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[PiNDARUS gives a Letter to Brutus. 

Bru. He greets me well. — Your master, Pindaros, 
In his own change,^ or by ill officers. 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone ; but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin. I do not doubt 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. — A word, Lucih'os : 
How he received you let me be resolved. 

* So in Fal8tafF*8 account of Jastice Shallow, when the latter was at 
GiementVinn : ^ He came ever in the rear-WHrd of the fashion ; and suns; 
those tunes to the overscutch*d huswives that he heard the carmen whistle, 
and sware they were his tancies, or his good-nights.'* The passage in the 
text has commonly been printed with a ( ;) after imiicOwm; which gives a 
WTon^ sense, as if objects, arts, and imitations in general were meant; where- 
as it is only of those particular objects, arts, and imitations, which others 
have worn out and thrown a»ide. Instead of objects, arts, Mr. Dyce prints 
06/ ec< orfo; a very bad reading. 

4 An allusion to bear-baiting. Thus in Macbeth v. 7: ^*^ They have tied 
me .to a stake: I cannot fly, but, bear-like, I must fight the course." 

1 This scene, a^n, is peparated from the foregoing, historically, by abonl 
a year; the remaining events of the drama having taken place in the Fall 
B 0.42. 

t Through some change of mmd or of conduct on his part. 
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LuciL With courtesy and with respect enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conferenoey 
As he hath U8*d of old. 

Bru, Thou hast describ'd 

A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades,' 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? 

Lv4dL They mean this night in Sardis to be quartered: 
The greater part, the Horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. [March withtm 

Bru. Hark I he is arrived. — 

March gently on to meet him. 

Miier Cassius and Soldiers, 

Oass. Stand, ho ! 

Brtu Stand, ho I Speak the word along. 

Within. Standi 

Within. Stand! 

Within. Stand! 

Oass. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 

Bru. Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemies r 
And if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 

Oass. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them — 

Bru. Cassius, be content; 

Speak your grie& softiy ; I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here. 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us. 
Let us not wrangle : bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs,^ 
And I will give you audience. 

Oass. Findarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

* A deceitful jade is an unreliable hone, or one that promifles well in ap- 
pearance, bat ** sinks in the trial." 

4 To enlarge is, properly, to »ei free or to let go €U large i here it meaof 
^peak freely cf or mfouL 
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Bru, Lucius, do jou the like ; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conferenoe. — 
Lucilius and Titinius, guard our door* [JSencnC 



Scene IIL Within the Tent of Brutus. 
Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cass. That you have wronged me doth appear in this * 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella * 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters,* prayiug on his side 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Brtu You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 

Cass, In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment.' 

Bni. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cass, I an itching palm I 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cass. Chastisement I 

Brii. Remember March, the ides of March remember I 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, — shall we now 

^ Disgraced him, set a mark or stif^a upon bim.— The Poet read in 
PhUnrch that ** Brutus, upon complaint of the Sardians, did condemn and 
note Lucius Pella, who had been a Prsptor of the Romans, for that he was 
convicted of robbeiy and pilfety in his office.** 

^ Wherein refers to the stigma set upon Pella, and is equivalent to by 
which act or proceeding. — Cassius natn rail v thinks that *'the honourable 
men whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar*' should not peril their cause by 
moral squeamishness. And it is a very noteworthy point, that the digesting 
of that act seems to have entailed upon Brutus a sort of moral dyspepsia. 

< That every /M't/jf or trifling offence should be scrutinized and nassed 
upon. Nice was often used in that sense. — In the foregoing plays, I have 
repeatedly noted the Poet*s use of his for Us. Mr. W. J. Kolfe, of Cambridge, 
has ascertained, by a ver^ close inspection, that Shakespeare has Us ten 
times, but in nine of these it is printed with an apostrophe, Ws ; and that he 
has Uf used as the possessive case, sixteen times; as in Hamlet i. 2: **It 
lifted up U head.** As I have stated before. Us does not occur in our English 
Bible; where we hnve, inste.ad, such expressions as, **if the salt have ImI 
his savour/* and, " to every seed his own body.** 
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Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the Moon, 
Than such a Roman. 

Gcusi Brutus, bait not me,^ 

m not endure it: you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, ay,^ 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions.* 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Gassius* 

Cass. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Cass, Urge me no more, I shall fbrget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Bru, AwBjy slight man I 

Cass. Is't possible ? 

Bru, Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cass. O ye gods, ye gods ! must I endure all this ? 

Bru, All this I ay, more : fret, till your proud heart break; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for from this day forth 
m use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cass. Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of abler men.' 

^ So in the original ; bat commonly changed to hay in modern editioBi| 
the lepeatin^ of the word being thought to add spirit to the dialogue. I 
think otherwise. To bait is to worry or harass with violent attacks. Hich- 




lat, of boundless tongue, , ^.. ^ 

« The original and, I believe, all modem editions, have / instead of a$ 

here. ^ It has long seemed to me that it should be ay, and I now venture to 

give it 80. In the Poet's time, the pronoun / and the affirmative ay were 

(Nrinted alike. 

To do the business, or manage the diplomacy of an army. 

7 The original has noble instead of abler. Noble does not fit the place, 

and the use of abler by Cassius, a little before, points that out as tb« light 

word: accordingly it is adopted by Mr. Dyce. 
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Oast. You wrong me everj way, you wrong me, Bmtiu ; 
[ said an elder soldier, not a better : ^ 
Did I say better? 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Oa8s» When Csesar liv'd he durst not thus hare moVd me. 

Bni, Peace, peace I you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cass, I durst not ? 

BrtL No. 

Cass. What, durst not tempt him ? 

Bni, For your life you durst not 

Cass. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you ' 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; --* 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By Heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for dvacbmsi than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection : — I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 
Wh^n Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends,* 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 
Dash him to pieces I 

Cass. I denied you not 

Bru. You did. 

Cass. I did not : he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath riv'd my heart 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cass. You love me not 

8 This mistake of Brutus is veiy well conceived. Cassius was much tho 
abler soldier, and Brutus knew it; and the mistake grew from his conscious- 
ness of the truth of what he thought he heard. Long before this time, Cas- 
sius had served as Quaestor under Marcus Crassus in his expedition again8t 
the Parthians; and when the army was torn all to pieces, both Crasnus and 
his bon being killed, Cassius displayed greHt ability in bringing off a rem« 
nant ; as he also did for some time after that, in the military administration 
ot Syria. 

• Jicucal enutUert is a term of contempt for the ** vile trash," gold. Coun- 
ters were false pieces of money, used in reckoning and keeping accoonta 
8ee page 60, note S. 
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Bru. I do not like yonr faults. 

Ca89. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cass. Come, Antony and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world ; 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults observ'd, 
Set in a note-book, leam'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Flutus' mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forUi ; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 
Strike as thou didst at Caesar ; for I know. 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him better 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheath your dagger. 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour.^ 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears Are ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.^^ 

Cctss, Hath Cassius liv'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 

Bru, When I spoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cass. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru, And my heart too. 

C<Ms. O Brutus, — 

Bru, What's the matter? 

Odss. — Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth, 

When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

[Noiss within. 

"^^ Whatever dishonourable thing you may do, I will set it down to th« 
hnmour or infirmity of the moment. 

11 In my boyhood, the idea vraa common, of fire tUeping in the flint, and 
being awaked by the stroke, of the steeL I am not sure whether it was 
known in the Poet's time, that in fact the flint cuts off microaoopio bita ol 
•teel, which are iguited by the friction. 
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Poet. [ WxihinJ] Let me go in to see the generak: 
There is some grudge between 'em ; 'tis not meet 
They be alone. 

LuciL [WiihinJ] You shall not come to them. 

Poet. ^Within.'] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet^ followed by LuciLius and Titiniub. 

Cass. How now ! What's the matter ? 

Poet. For shame, you generals I what do you mean? 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be ; 
For I have seen more years, I'm sure, than ye. 

Cas9. Ha, ha I how vilely doth this cynic rhyme I 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence ! 

Cass. Bear with him, Brutus ; 'tis his fashion. 

Bru. I'll know his humour, when he knows his time. 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools?— 
Companion, hence I " 

Cass. Away, away, be gone I \Exit PO0L 

Bra. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Ga^s. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
Immediately to us. \^Exeuni Lucil. and TiTm. 

Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine I 

Cass. I did not think you could have been so angry. 

Bru. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Cass. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils.'* 

Bru. No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead. 

Cass. Ha! Portia I 

Bru, She is dead. 

Cass. How scap'd I killing, when I cross'd you so?— 
O, insupportable and touching loss 1 — 
Upon what sickness ? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence. 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made thamselves so strong ; — for with her death 
That tidings came ; — with this she fell distract, 

And, her attendants absent, swallow'd fire." 

• 

^ Jig signified a 'ballad or ditty, as well as a dance. Con^fKudon is htnm 
a term or contempt, as we now uae/ellow. 

u In his philos'tph^, Brutus was a mixture of the Stoic and the Platonist. 
What he says of Portia's death is among the best things in the play, and is 
in Shakespeare's noblest style. Deep grief loves not many words. 

^* It Hppears something uncertain whether Portia^s death was before or 
after her husband's. Plutarch represents it as occurring before; but Men- 
Tale follows those who place it after. Plntaroh's account, as rendered by 
North, is, that she ** took hot burning ooalfl and cast them into her mouth, 
and kept her mouth $f^ dose that she choked henelt*' 
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CasB. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

CiXM. Oy ye immortal gods I 

MfUer Lucius, wilh Wine and a Taper, 

Bru» Speak no more of her, — Give me a bowl of wine : — - 
In tMs I bury all unkindness, Cassias. {^Drinks. 

Gass, My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. — 
Fill, Lucius, tOl the wine o'erswell the cup ; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. [^Drtnk$* 

Bru. Come in, Titinius I — [-Er*^ Lucius. 

Re-enter Titinius, toith Mbssaljl. 

Welcome, good Messala. — ^ 
Now sit we dose about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities." 

ObM. Portia, art thou gone ? 

Bru. No more, I pray you. — ' 

Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bendmg their expedition toward Philippi. 

Mes. Myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 

Bru» With what addition ? 

Mes. That, by proscription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred Senators. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree : 
Mine speak of seventy Senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Ca^8. Cicero one I 

Mes. Cicero is dead. 
And by that order of proscription. — 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Bru. No, Messala. 

Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 

Bru. Nothing, Messala. 

Mes. That, methinks, is strange. - 

Bru. Why ask you ? hear you aught of her in yours f 

Mes. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 

Mes. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell : 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Bru, Why, farewell, Portia. — We must die Messala: 

V The Poet repeatedly lues qiiettion in the sense of ooiwenatMiu 
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With meditatiog that she must die once,^* 
I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mes. Even so great men great losses should endure. 

Cass. I have as much of this in art as you,^ 
But yet my nature could not hear it so. 

Bru,. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

Cass* I do not think .it good. 

Briu Your reason ? 

Cass. This it is: 

^is better that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying stilly 
Are 1^1 of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better* 
The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd affection ; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them. 
By them shall make a fuller number up. 
Come on refreshed, new-aided,^* and encourag'd ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there. 
These people at our back. 

Com. Hear me, good brother* 

Brti. Under your pardon. You must note besides, 
That we have tried lAie utmost of our friends ; 
Our legions are brimful, our cause is ripe : 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 

Cass, Then, vrith your will, go on : 

We will along ourselves, and meet them at PhilippL 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 

U Once here means flomefe'me or other. 

17 Art was sometimes used for theory as distinguished fVom pretdie^ 
u The old copies have new added. Mr. Dyce and Mr. Singer agree tlurt 
nwf'eAdwi is unquestionably the right reading. 
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Cku$. No more. Goodnight: 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

JBhfc Lucius, my gown ! — Farewell, good Messala : — 
Good night, Titinius. — Noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

Gca$. O, my dear brother I 

This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come such divbion 'tween our souls ! 
Let it not, Brutus* 

Bnju Every thing is welL 

Goii^ Good night, my lord. 

Bnu Good night, good brother. 

71V. Me$, Good night, Lord Brutus. 

Bru. Farewell, every one. — 

[^Exeunt Cassius, Titinius, and Mbssala* 

Re-enter Luoius, with the Cknon. 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

Bnju What, thou speak'st drowsily : 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o'er-watch'd.^ 
Call Claudius and some other of my men ; 
I'll have them sleep on cushions in my tent 

Luc. Yarro and Claudius ! 

Enter Yarro and Claudius. 

Var. Calls my lord ? 

Brtu I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent, and sleep ; 
It may be I shall raise you by-and-by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. So please you, we will stand and watch your pleas 
ure. 

Bru. I will not have it so ; lie down, good sirs : 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. — 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I sought for so ; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown.^ \_Serv<mt8 lie dowtL 

Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 

Bru, Bear with me, good boy ; I am much forgetfuL 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile. 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

1* Knave was much used in the Poet^s time as a term of endearment; as 
foot and wretch also were. 

^ I am not sure but these two simple lines are the best thing in the play. 
Jnst consider how much is implied in them, and what a picture they give of 
the earnest, thoughtful, book-loving Brutus. And indeed all his noblest 
traits of character come out, ** in simple and pure soul,'* in this exquisite 
Mwne with Lucius, which is hardly surpassed by any thing in 8haiketp€ar%» 
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Lwo* Ay, my lord, aa't please yon. 

Btu. It does, my boy : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Imc, It is my duty, sir. 

Btu. I should not urge thy duty past thy might ; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Xwc. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was well done ; and thou shalt sleep again; 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. — 

[Lucius flay^ and sings tiU hefaUs asleepk 
This is a sleepy tune. — O murderous Slumber, 
La/st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy,^ 
That plays thee music ? r- Gentle knave, good night ; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument : 
I'll take it from thee ; and, gcou boy, good night — 
Let me see, let me see ; — is not the leaf tum'd down 
Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. — 

UrUer the Ghost of C^SAB. 

How ill this taper bums ! — Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me. — Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak'st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? " 
Speak to me what thou art 

Ghost, Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why com'st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at PhilippL 

Bru. Well ; then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost Ay, at PhilippL 

Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then. 

[^Ghosi vanishes 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest : ^ 

^ Macs was formerly used for tcepirs. The mace is called leadeHy from 
its caasing heaviness in the subject of it. — Slumber has the epithet fwur- 
derouA, because sleep is regarded as the image of death ; or, as Shellej puts 
it, ^ Death and his brother Sleep " — The boy is spoken of as playing music 
to Slumber, because the purpose of his music is to soothe the perturbations 
out of his master's mind, and put him to sleep. 

32 A singular nne of ttare. Of course it must mean to tHck out, or, as it 
is in Handet, to " stand on end, like quills upon the fretful porpentine." We 
have a similar expression in The Tempest, i. 2: " Ferdinand, with hair i^ 
ttanng^ (then like reeds, not hair.)*' 

^ This strongly, though quieUjr, marks the Ghost as altogether BuUeo- 
Hoe: BB soon as iBrutus recovera ms firmness, the illusion is broken. The 
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Dl spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. — 
Boy! Lucius I — Varrol Claudius! Sirs, awake! — Qaa- 
dius! 

Luuc. The strings, mj lord, are &lse. 

Bru. He thinks he still is at his instrument. — LuciiiSi 
awake ! 

Luc. My lord ? 

Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so Gried*st out? 

Jjoe, Mj lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

Bru. Yes, that thou didst Didst thou see any thing? 

Zu«. Nothing, my lord. 

Bni. Sleep again, Lucius. — Sirrah Claudius I — 
[2b Var.] Fellow thou, awake! 

Var. My lord ? 

Cflcnu My lord ? 

Bru, Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep ? 

Var. Glau. Did we, my lord ? 

Bru. Ay : saw you any thing ? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Olau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Gro and commend me to my brother Cassius: 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 

Var. Olau. It shall be done, my lord. \ExmttlL 



ACT V. SCB»B L The Plains of Philippi. 

Enter Ootavius, Antony, and their Army. 

Oct Now, Antony, our hopes are answered. 
Ton said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions. 
It proves not so : their battles are at hand ; ^ 

eidor of thiDf^ 18 higfalv judicioiu here, in brinnnff the ^ horrible vision ** 
upon Brutus just afl^r he has heard of Portia's shocking death. With that 
great sorrow weighing upon him, he might well see ghosts. The thickening 
of calamities upon him, as the conseouences of his stabbing exploit, natu- 
imlly awakens the power of remorse. The general sense of antiquity touch- 
ing that matter is well expressed by Plutarch: ** Above all, the ghost that 
appeared unto Brutus showed plainly ihtX the gods were offended with th« 
murder of Caesar." 

i BaUtfi was used for an artngy especially an army embaMUdy or ordered 
in battle-array. The plural is here used with historical correctness, as Bru- 
tus and Cassius had each an army: the two armies of course co-operating, 
and acting together as one. And' the arrangement was the same on tht 
other side, witn Octavius and Antony. 

82 
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They mean to. warn us at Fhilippi here^' 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and 1 know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To visit other places ; and come down 
W th fearful bravery,' thinking by this &ce 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But 'tis not so. 

Miter a Messenger. 

Mess. Prepare you, generals : 

Tlie enemy comes ou in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant, Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of itie even field. 

Oct. Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the left. 

ArU. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Oct. I do not cross you ; but I will do so.^ [JUbrvi^ 

Drum. Bnter Brutus, Cassius, and their Army; Luoil 
lus, TiTiNius, Mgssala, and Others. 

Bru. They stand, and would have parley. 
Cass. Stand fast, Titinius : we must out and talk. 
Oct Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 
Ant. No, Caesar, we will answer on their charge. 
Make forth ; the generals would have some words. 
Oct. Stir not until the signal. 
Bru. Words before blows : — Is it so, countrymen ? 
Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 
Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 

s To warn is to summon. So in King John: ** Who is it that hath warned 
BS to the walls? " And in King Richard III. : " And sent to loam them to 
his royal presence." And so in some parts of oar country it is still eommoa 
to speak of warning people to trainings and town-meetings. 

< Meaning the false show of courage which cowardice sometimes pats <Hi; 
as in illustration of the adage ** A bully is a coward.** 

^ At this time, Octavius was but twenty-one years old, and Antonv was 
almost old enough to be his grHndfather. At the time of Ccesar's aeath, 
when Octavius was in his nineteenth year, Antony thought he was going to 
manage him easily and have it all his own way with him, but he found the 
youngster as stiff as a poker, and could just do nothing with him. Caesar's 
youngest sister Julia was married to Marcus Atius Balbus, and their daugh- 
ter Atia, again, was married to Caius Octavius, a nobleman of the Plebeian 
order. From this marriage sprung the present Octavius, who afterwards be- 
came the Emperor Augustus. He was mainly educated by his great-uncle, 
was advanced to the Patrician order, and was adopted as his son and heir; 
so that his full and proper designation at this time was Cains Julius CsBsar 
Octavianus. The text gives a right taste of the man, who always stood firm 
M a post against Antony, till the latter finally Imocked himself to piece* 
•gainst him. 
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AnL In yonr bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words : 
Witness the hole you made in Cassar's hearty 
Crying, LongUve! haily C^Bsar! 

OcM. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown; 
But, for your words, they rob the Hybla bees,* 
And leave them hdbeyless. 

AnL Not stingless too. 

J^tL O, yes, and soundless too ; 
For you have stoFn their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 

Ant. Villains, you did not so when your vile daggers 
Hack'd one another in the sides of Csesar : 
You show'd your teeth like apes, and £siwn'd like hounds. 
And bow'd like bondmen, kissing Caesar's feet ; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O, flatterers I 

Cass. Flatterers I — Now, Brutus, thank yourself: 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have rul'd. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause: if arguing make us sweaty 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look, — 

I draw a sword against conspirators : 
When think you that the sword goes up again ? 
Never, till Caesar's three-and-thirty wounds 
Be well aveng'd ; * or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors.^ 

Bru. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors' hands. 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hope : 

I was not bom to die on Brutus' sword. • 

Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain,' 
Toung man, thou could'st not die more honourably. 

* Mybia was the name of a place in Sicily, noted for the fine flavoar of 
its honey. See page 256. note 5. 

* The histoncal namoer of Ciesar^s wonnds is three-and-fwenfy, and so 
Shakespeare read it in Plutarch. Bat the poets care little for exactness in 
such matters. In Beaumont and Fletcher's Two Noble Gentlemen, yre have 
'*C»sar's ^too-ofK^^rfy wonnds." — This man, Octavins, has been a standing 
pazzle and enigma to the historians, from the seeming contradictions of his 
character. The later writers, however, especiallj Men vale and Smith, find 
that the one principle that gave unity to his life and reconciled those contra* 
dictions, was a steadfast, inflexible purpose to avenge the murder of his illus- 
trious uncle and adoptive father. 

7 Till yon, traitors as you are, have added the slaughtering of me, an- 
other CiBsar, to that of Julius. 

> Strain is atock. Bneage^ or race ; a common use of the word in Shake- 
speare's fjme. So m King Henry Fl ii. 4: ** He is bred out of that hktod^ 
ffroM, tliat haunted us in our familiar paths." 
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Cbss. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such hohonr, 
Join'd with a masker and a reveller ! * 

Ant. Old Cassius still ! 

Oct. Come, Antooy ; away I — 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs. 

[^Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and their Army, 

Cass. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Bru. Ho, Lucilius ! hark, a word with you. 

LuciL My lord ? [Bbut. and LuciL. talk ap€ai, 

Cass. Messala, — 

Mes» What says my General ? 

Cass. Meflsala, 

This is my birth-day ; as this very day 
Was Cassius bom. Give me thy hand, Messala: 
Be thou my witness that against my will. 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties.** 
You know that I held Epicurus strong, 
And his opinion : now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign ^ 
Two mighty eagles fell ; and there they perched, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands ; 
Who to Philippi here consorted us : 
This morning are they fied away and gone ; 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us. 
As we were sickly prey : their shadows seem - 
A canopy most fatsd^under fr\nch 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

Mes. Believe not so. 

Cass. I but believe it partly ; 

For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv'd 
To meet all perils very constantly. 

* A peevish school-boy, Joined with a masker and a rerener, and tni' 
wof thT even of that honour. The more common meaning of peevUk waf 
/bolish. 

^^ Alladinfr to the battle of Pharsalia, which took place in the year b. a 
48. Pompey was forced into that battle, against his better judnnent, by the 
inexperienced and impatient men about him, who. inasmuch as they had 
more than twice Gssars number of troops, fancied mey could easily crunch 
him up if they could but meet him. So they tried it, and he quickly 
crunched up them. 

^1 Former tor JlrU or fo^tmotL The usage is not peculiar to Shake 
fpeare. 
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Bru. Even so, Lncilius. 

Com. Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in, peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But, since th' affairs of men rest still incertain, 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together . 
What are you then determined to do ? 

Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
\Vhich he did give himself; — I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile. 
For fear of what might Ml, so to prevent 
The time of life ; " — arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 

CbM. Then, if we lose this battle, 

Tou are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Home ? 

Bru. No, Cassius, no : think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Home ; 
He bears too great a mind.^' But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun ; 
And whether we shall meet again I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take : — 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius I 
If we do meet agabi, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 

G<xss, For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus I 
If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; 
If not, 'tis true diis parting was well made. 

Bru. Why, then lead on. — 0, that a man might know 

^ Prevent is here ased in the sense of antiapaU, See page 101, note 14. 
By time is meant the fiill time, the natural period. — To tne understanding 
of this speech, it must be observed, that the seme of the words. ** arming 
myself." &c., follows next after the words, " whidi he did give himself.*' 

u Brutus here discovers a rather shakj and incoherent state of mind. 
Was this an oversight in the Poet? or was it meant as a part of the man's 
character? Probablv the latter. The matter is stronglj, but, I think, rightly 
put by Merivale: ^* The philosopher indeed renounced all confidence in his 
own principles. He had adopted them from reading or imitation ; they were 
not toe natural growth of instinct or genuine reflection ; and, as may easily 
happen in such a ca»e, his faith in them failed when they were tested by 
adversity. As long as there seemed a chance that the godlike stroke would 
be justined by success, Brutus claimed the glory of mamtaining a rigbteons 
cause ; but when all hope fled, he could take leave of )>hiIosophy and life 
together, and exclaim, 1 once dreamed that virtue vme a thing ; fjSnd her onl§ 
a name, and the mere etave 0/ fortune. He had blamed Cato for flying from 
misery by self-murder; but he learnt to justify the same desperate act whtB 
he contemplated conunitting it himself*' 
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The end of this day's business ere it come I 

But it sufficeth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known. — Come) ho I away I \EjDeiuM 



Scene IL The Same. The Fidd of BaUle. 

Alarum. Enter Bbutus and Messala. 

Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 
Unto the legions on the other side.^ 
Let them set on at once ; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 
And sudden push ^ves them the overthrow. 
Bide, ride, Messala : let them all come down. [ISxettnl 

Scene m. Tike Same. Another Part of the Meld. 
Alarum. Enter Cassius cmd Titinius. 

Cass. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly I 
Myself have to mine own turn'd enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him.^ 

2Hl O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly : his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos'd. 

Enter Pindabus. 

Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly fSar off. 

Cass. This hill is far enough. — Look, look, Titinius ; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit. They are, my lord. 

Cass. Titinius, if thou lev's! me, 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops,* 
And here again ; that I may rest assur'd 
Whether yond troops are fiSend or enemy.. 

Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. [Shdt. 

1 *' The legions on the other side ** are those under Cassias. Messala 
and his escort are met in the next scene by Titinius coming from Cassiua. 

s Ensign was used, as it is stiU, either for the flag or for the bearer of it; 
here it is used for both at once. It was in killing the cowardly ensign thai 
Cassius *Ho his own turn'd enemy." 

t u Yonder troops ^* are Mest»la and his escort ooniung ftom Brutua. 
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Oass. Go, Pindams, get higher on that hill : * 
My sight was ever thick : regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not'st about the field. — 

[Find A BUS goes up 
This day I breathed first : time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 
My life is run his compass. — Sirrah, what news ? 

Pin. [^AhoveJ] O, my lord I 

Cass. What news ? 

Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 
TVith horsemen, that make to him on the spur ; — 
Yet he spurs on. — Now they are almost on him ; — 
Now, Titinius I — Now some 'light : * — O, he 'lights too : — 
He's ta'en, [^Shout.'] and, hark I they shout for joy. 

Oass. Gome down ; behold no more. — 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best fHend ta'en before my &ce I — 

FiNBARus descends. 

Gome hither, sirrah : 
In Parthia cUd I take thee prisoner ; 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever 1 did bid thee do. 
Thou should'st attempt it. Gome now, keep thine oath ; 
* Now be a freeman ; and with this good sword. 
That ran through Gaesar's bowels, search this bosom. 
Stand not to answer : here, take thou the hilts ; ® 
And, when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now. 
Guide thou the sword. — Gaesar, thou art reveng'd. 
Even with the swoi*d that kill'd thee.'' [Dieis. 

Pin. So, I am free ; yet would not so have been. 
Durst I have done my will. — O, Gassius I 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run. 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. [^^it 

Re-enter Titinius, with Messala. 

Mes. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power, 
As Gassius' legions are by Antony. 

< Cassias is now on a hill: he therefore means a hill somewhat high^ 
than that he is on. — Gassius was, in/actj what we now call near-^ghUa. 

^ Some aUght, or Amount. 

• HiUs^ plural, for hiU was the common usage in the Poefs time. So too 
with/iifieratf, which occurs in this pbiy. 

« It was a dagger J not a sword, that Cassias stabbed Caasar with. But 
the tame weapon is put for the same owner ; a common figure of speech. 
The Poet represents this matter as he read it in Plutarch. In fact, however, 
Gassius was found with his head cut off; but Pindarus could nowhere be 
found ; and it was thought by many that he had treacherously slain hit 
patron. 
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7Yl These tidings will well comfbrt Casuus. 

Mes. Where did you leave him ? 

2\t All disconBolate, 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes* Is not that he that lies upon the ground ? 

Tit He lies not like the living. O my heart I 

Mes, Is not that he? 

2\t. No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. — O, setting Sun, 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to nighty 
So in his red blood Cassius' day is set ; ^ 

The sun of Home is set I Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done I 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

Mes. IVIistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O, hateful Error, Melancholy's child I 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O Error, soon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'st unto a happy birth, 
But Idirst the mother that engendered thee I ' 

2YL What, Pindarus ! where art thou, Pindarus ? 

Mes. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrustmg this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it ; 
For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit Hie you, MessaJa, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. — [Exit Messala. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 
Did I not meet thy Mends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 
And bid me give it thee ? Didst thou not hear their shouts ? 
Alas, thou hast misconstru'd every thing ! 
But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow: 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. — 
By your leave, gods : — this is a Eoman's part: 
Come, Cassius' sword, and find Titinius' heart. [ZhVc 

Alarum, He-enter Messala, ttntk Brutus, young CatO| 
Strato, Volumnius, and Luoilius. 

Brtu Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie? 

s Cassius is said to have been of a highly choleric or bilious tempera 
ment; as such predisposed to melancholy, and hence apt to h% taken with 
Imaginary evils, or to construe things to the worst. 
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Mes. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it 

Bru. Titinius' face is upward. 

Cato. He is ahm. 

Bru. O, Julius Csesar, thou art mighty yet I 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails.* [^Low AJarums* 

Goto. Brave Titinius ! 

Look, whe*r he hare not crown'd dead Cassius I 

Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as these ? -— 
Thou last of all the Romans, fare diee well I 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. — Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay.— - 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. — 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body : 
His fiinerals shall not be in our camp, 
. Lest it discomfort us. — Lucilius, come ;— 
And come, young Cato ; — let us to the field.— 
Labeo and Flavius,^^ set our battles on : -— 
'Tis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight^ [^JSbceunU 



Scene IV. 77ie Same. Another Part of the FieUL 

Alarum. ErUery fighting^ Soldiers of both Armies; then 
Brutus, Cato, Lucilius, and Others. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads I 

Caio. What bastard doth not? Who will go with me? 
I wiJl proclaim my name about the field. — 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend ; 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! [^Charges the Mnemff, 

Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
Brutus, my country's friend : know me for Brutus. 

[Exity charging the Enemy. Cato is overpowered^ 
and falls. 

Lucil. 0, young and noble Cato, art thou down? 



* Bratns here strikes, I take it, the proper key-note of the play. It is 
Mud that every one of the conspirators met with a violent deatn, either by 
his own hand or by another's. 

10 1 hese two men are not named among the persons of the drama, becanse 
they speak nothing. Labeo was one of the slabbers of Ciesar; and it ia 
related that when he saw that all was lost, having dug his own grave, he 
enfranchise a slave, and then thrust a weapon into his hand to kill him. 

11 The Poet very judiciously represents both battles as occurring the samt 
dA7. They wer» xnfaei separated by an interval of twenty days. 
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Why, now ihou diest as bravely as TitiniuSy 
And maj'st be honour'd, being Gato's son. 

1 SoicL Yield, or thou diest 

LuctL Only I yield to die : 

There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight. 

lOffMng Money, 
Eoll Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 

1 Sold, We must not — A noble prisoner ! 

2 Sold. Eoom, ho 1 Tell Antony Brutus is ta'en. 

1 Sold, ril tell the news. — Here comes the GeneraL — 

MrUer Antony. 

Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

LuciL Safe, Antony ; Brutus is safe enough : 
I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 
The gods defend him from so great a shame I 
When you do find him, or alive or dead. 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

AnL This is not Brntus, friend ; but I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth. Keep this man safe, 
Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 
And see whe'r Brutus be alive or dead ; 
And bring us word unto Octavius' tent 
How every thing is chanc'd. [MeetaU, 

Scene V. The Same. Another Part of the Field. 
MUer Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and Volum- 

NIUS. 

Brt/i. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 

Cli. Statilius show'd the torch-light ; but, my lord. 
He came not back : he is or ta'en or slain.^ 

Sm. Sit thee down, Clitus : Bl&ymg is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. [ Whispering. 

Cli. What, If my lord ? No, not for all the world. 

Bru. Peace then ! no words. 

CU. I'll rather kill myselfl 

1 This is hardly intelligible without the passage it was founded on 
* Brutus thought there were not many of his men slain; and, to know the 
truth of it, one called Statilius promised to ^o through the enemies, and, if 
all were well, to lift up a torch-light in the air, and then return with speed 
to him. The torch-light was lift up as he had promised. But his evil fortune 
was such that, as he came back, he fell into the enemies* hands and waa 
•lain.** 
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Bm. Hark thee, Dardanius. [ Whispers hinu 

Dar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli. O Dardanius! 

Dar. O CHtus I 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

Dor, To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 

Clu Now is that noble vessel full of grie^ 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Y olumnius ; list a word. 
Vol What says my lord? 

Bru. Why, this, Yolumnius : 

The ghost of Caesar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night ; at Sardis once, 
And, this last night, here in Philippi fields : 
I know my hour is come.^ 

VoL Not so, my lord. 

Brtu Nay, I am sure it is, Yolumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Yolumnius, how it goes ; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit : [^Low Alarumt* 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves. 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Yolumnius, 
Thou know'st that we two went to school together : 
Even for that our love of old, I pr'y thee, 
Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I nui on it. 
VoL That's not an oi&ce for a friend, my lord. 

[^Alarums sUlL 

Clu Fly, fly, my lord I there is no tarrying here. 

Bru. Farewell to you ; — and you ; — and you, Yolumnius. — 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee, too, Strato. — Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day, . 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus' tongue 
Hath almost ended his life's history : 
Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would rest, 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 

[Alarums, dry within^ Fhy^ fiy^ fiy! 

s So the Poet read «n PltUarch: ^ Bnitns being neara unto the city of 
Phillippes, this spirit appeared againe unto him, but spake never a word. 
Therenpon Brutus, knowing that he should die, did put himselfe to all hazard 
in battel." Merivale has a strong sentence on the point: ** The legend that 
when preparing for the encounter with the triumvirs he was visited hy the 
ghoet of Gtesar, which summoned him to meet again at Philippi, marks tht 
conviction of the ancients that in the crisis of his fate he was stung by guilty 
rmoiBd, and haunted by the presentiment of final letributioa.'* 
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GU. Fly, my lord, fly 1 

Bnu Hence I I will follow.* — 

[^Exeunt Clit. Dabdan. and Volum. 
I pr'yihee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ;* 
Thy life hath had some smack of honour in it : 
Hold, then, my sword, and turn away thy fitce, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 

Stra. Give me your hand first : &re you well, my lord* 

Bnu Farewell, good Strato. — Cassar, now be still : 
I kill'd not thee with half so ^ood a will. 

l3k n*n8 on hu Sward and die$» 

Ilarum, JRetreai. Enter Ootayius, Antony, Messala, 

LuoiLius, and Army. 

Oct What man is that? 

Afes* My master's man. — Strato, where is thy master ? 

Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala : 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 
For Brutus only overcame himself. 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 

LuciL So Brutus should be found. — I thank thee, BrutoA, 
That thou hast proved Lucilius' saying true. 

Oct, All that serv'd Brutus, I will entertain theoL* -— 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 

J^rcu Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you.* 

OcL Do so, good Messala. 

Mes. How died my master, Strato ? 

StrcL I held the sword, and he did run on it. 

Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest service to my master. 

Ant, This was the noblest Boman of them all : 
All the conspirators, save only he. 
Did that they did in envy of great Csssar ; 
He only, in a general-honest Qiought 
And common good to all, made one of them.^ 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix*d in him," that Nature might stand up 

< Plutarch ^ves it, that Bratus, when urged to fly, replied, -* ** Wa malt 
fly indeed, but it must be with our hands, not with oar net*' 

4 A fellow well eiteemed or of good rqnUation. 
* Receive them into my service. 

< To prefer seems to have been the general term for recornmaulmff a 
•ervant See page 119, note 16. 

7 It has been plausibly proposed to read " thought of common ffood.** 
Such changes are not rightly admissible. The force of w is continaed oTer 
€Omfnion good. 

> Referrio(|^ to the old doctrine of the four elements, as they were called, 
Murth, water, air, and flre, the right mixing and tempering of which w«i 
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And say to all the world, This wcu a man! 
Oct According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all resi)ect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 
Most like a soldier, order'd honourably. — 
So, call the field to rest ; and let's away, 
To part the glories of this happy day. \^ExeunL 

supposed to be the principle of all excellence in Katnre. The Poet has a 
number of allusions to the doctrine, which was a oommonplace of the time- 
See pa^e 195, note 2. The sense of the word tkmenU has so changed as !• 
make ue passage just as true to the ideas of our time, as it was to those «f 
thfie huiMlnd years ago. A rather curious fact. 
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order and treated in detail ; and chapters of syntax dose the work. The addtd 
tnmrriiBi give doe opportunity of ptaotice upon the matters taught. 
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FITZ»S CELESTIAL and TEBBESTBIAL GLOBES. 

Mounted and Operated by an entirely new Method, with a Manual designed to 
accompany the Qlobe, the whole forming an easy and practical introdaction to 
the stadj of Astronomy and Physioal Qtogrvphy, , 

8lx-lnch Globe 

Twelve-Inch Globe 

The Olobe, as mounted, makes such phenomena as the seasons, the changes in tho 
lenfcth of day and n^ht, etc.. etc., at onoe clear to the apprehension of an ordinary 
ehild. For the usual verbal explanations which overtask the untrained imagination, 
it substitutes material surfaces and lines and real motions, and thus aids the mind 
of the learner in the highest possible degree in forming correct and lasting impres- 
sions of phenomena which, howeyer interesting, are in the abstract not easily 
understood. 

FITZ'S MAKUAL. l2mo. 120 pages 

The Manual which accompanies the above Globe contains every direotkm fat 
its use, with an explanation of the subjects which it is specially designed to illustrate, 
such as the changes in the leng^ of day and night, the seasons, twilight, etc. 

A collection of more than forty problems is aliso given, with fiill directions Ibr 
working them, and numerous practical exercises to be worked out by the learner on 
the Globe. Questions for examination and miscellaneous exercises are added at the 
end. 

HUDSON'S FAMILY SHAKESFEABE : Plays selected 

and prepared, with Motes and Introductions, for Use in Families. 

Tolume I., containing As Yon like It, The Merchant of Teniee, Twelfth Night, 
Virst and Second of King Henry the Fourth, Julius Csesar, and Hamlet. 

Tolume II., containing The Tempest, The Winter's Take, King Henry the FUth, 
King Richard the Third, King Lear, Macbeth, and Antony and Cleopatra. 

Tolume III., containing A Midsummer Nignt's I>ream, Much Ado about Nothing, 
King Heniy the Eighth, Komeo and Juliet, Cymbeline, Ooriolanus, and OUmUo. 

And Hudson's L&, Art, and Gtaazacters of Shakespeaie. 2 vols. 

6 vols. Oloth 

Halfmoroceo 

Fnllcalf 



HUDSON'S LIFE, ABT, Aim CHARACTEBS OF 

8HAKBSFEAIIE. Including an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Growth 
of the I>rama in England, with Studies in the Poet's Dramatic Architecture, 
Delineation of Character. Humor, Style, and Moral Spirit, also with Critical 
Discourses on the following plays, — A Midsummer Night's I>ream,Tfa« Bier- 
ehant of Teniee, The Merry Wives of Windsor. Much Ado about Nothing, As 
Tou Like It, Twelfth Night, All 's Well that Ends Well, Measure for Measure, 
The Tebipest, The Winter's Tale, King John, King Richard Hm Second, King 
Henry the Fourth, King Henry the Fifth, King Richard the Third, King Henry 
the Eighth, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Csesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Othello, Oymbeline, and Coricdaaas. In Two Tdnmnw. 
12mo. Cloth. 969 pages 

HUDSOITS SEBMONS. l6mo. Cloth. 
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HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESFEABE. Ist Series. 

CimtainingAs Tou Lixi It, Thk Two Pabts ov Hbixt IT., 

Thk MiBCffiAKT ov Tmoi, Juuns Cbsab, 

TwxLRH Night, Hamlet. 

Selected and prepared for Use in Schools, Clubs, Classes, and Families. With In- 
troductions and Notes. By the Rrv. Henrt N. HunsoR. I2mo. Cloth. 696 pages. 



HUDSON'S SCHOOL S 

Containing Thb Tempibt, 

Thi Winteb^s Tali, 
Knro Hknbt thi Fara, 

12mo. Cloth. 676 pages . 



SFEABE. 2d Series. 
Knto Richard thb Thdu>, 
Kdto Lkab, 
Macbeth, Antont abd Cliopatba. 



HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 3d Series. 

Containing A Midsummbb Night's Drxak, Romio and JuuiTy 

Much Ado about Nothhto, CrMBuxim, 

KiKo HnvRT Till., Othello. Corxolahvs, 

12mo. Cloth. 655 pages c 
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HUDSOirS SEPARATE FLAYS OF »x^A^vj!.»jrjEui.M.. 

THB MERCHANT OF VENICE. In Paper Corer . 
JULIUS C.£SAR. In Paper Cover . 

HAMLET. In Paper Cover 

THE TEMPEST. In Paper Cover . 

MACBETH. In Paper Cover 

HENRY THE EIGHTa In Paper Cover 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

HENRY THE FOURTH. Part L 

KING LEAR * 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

OTHELLO 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 

HENRY THE FIFTH 

HUDSON'S PAMPHLET SECTIOK^S OP TEXT- 
BOOKS OF PROSE AND POETBY. 

BX7RKE. Section I. Preface, Contents, and paf^s 118 -218 .... 
BURKE. SscnoMlI. Life, Contents, and pages 219 - 825 .... 
WEBSTER. Section L Prefiioe, Contents, and pages 836 - 421 
WEBSTER. Section II. Life, Contents, and pages 421- 6G& 

BACON. Preface, Life, Contents, and pages 558-636 

WORDSWORTH. SsonoN II. Prefooe and pages 129 - 251 .... 
COLERIDGE AND BURNS. Prefiice and Contents 504 - 614 .... 
ADDISON AND GOLDSMITH. 80 pages. 



HUDSON'S TEXT-BOOK OP POETRY. From Words- 

WORTH, C0LSBIIK3C. BuENS, Bbathb, GOLDSMITH, and THOMSON. With Sketches 
of tlie Authors' Uves. ¥w nse in Schools and Classes. By the Ssv. H. N. 
Hudson. 12mo. Cloth. 704 pages 

Two thirds of the Tolmne !s filled with Wordsworth | who has now made good 
his position as one of the five great chiefs of English poetry. an4 whose works 
embody, in the highest Ibrm, whatever is noblest and best in the English poetical 
Uterature of the last hundred years. The whole of The £rci(r«iofi, the* first two 
books of the Prtlnde, Michael, The Brothers, Tintem Jibbey, Laodamia, On the Power 
of Sound, Ode on hnmortaUtf, and a large number of fimaller pieces are included. 
The selections from Coleridge are l%e indent Mariner, Chrtstabel, Fears in Solitude, 
and eighteen other pieces. From Bums, The Cotter'g Saturday Jfigkt, The Twa 
Dogo, Tam OShanter, The Vision, and twenty-six other poems, and also twenty- 
nine of the songs. From Beattie, The Mhnatril ; trma Goldsmith, The Deoortfd 
ViUagei and from Thomson, The Castle qf IndoUnee t these being generally regarded 
as the best poems of those authors. In all cases, except a few pieces of Words- 
worUi's, the poems are given entire, as the auth<nrs wrote them. 

HUDSON'S TEXT-BOOK OF PROSE. From Bueke, 

Wkbstsb, and Bacon. With Notes and Sketches of the Anthors'Xives. By the 
Bkv. H. N. Hudson. 12mo. Cloth. 648 pages 

This work is intended as a sort of companion volume to the preceding. It is made 
up on the same general principle, the contents being selected with a view to unite, 
as far as may be, the culture of high and pure literary tastes with the attahiment 
of liberal and usefhl knowledge. The selections ftom Burke are Letter to the Sher- 
if 8 qf Bristol, Speech on Keonomieal Reform, Speech to the Electors of Bristol, and wf 
Letter to a ^oble Lord, all given entire ; also twenty-nine other pieces gathered, as 
seemed best, ftom the author's various works. From Webster, Speech in Reply to 
Hayne, Speech on the Presidential Protest, and discourse on The Character of Wash- 
ington ; also tiiirty-two shorter pieces ftrom other speeches, from Bacon thirty 
of the fifty-eight SBSSiys, all given entirsi and several chirice selections firom wSdooace- 
maU qf Learning, 



FBIBCE^ TABUSS OF I.OGARITHMIO and TBIGk 

ONOMETRIC FUKCnONS TO THREE AND FOUR PLACES OV 
DECIMALS. By Jamb Hills Pimoi, TJxiinxAtj PvoCMBor of Miftlwrniftoii «ft 
UarTBTd UniTendty. Qaarto. Cloth 

PEIBCE'S ELEMENTS OF I.OQABITHMS ; with an 

Bxplaoatfon of the Author's THKEB AND FOUK PLACE TABLES. By Jams 
Mills Psibgk, Univenity Professcnr of Mathematics at Harvard UniTersUy. 
12ino: Cloth. 92 pages 

This Work is a Companion to THREE AND FOUR PLACE TABLES OF LOGA- 
RITHMIC AND TBIQONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS, by the same Aathon. 

STEWABT'S ELEMENTABY PHYSICS. American 

Edition. With QUESTIONS and EXERCISES. By PEor. O. A Hill, of Har- 
Tard Unirersity. 18mo. Cloth. 580 pages 

The Questions will be direct and exhaostiTe upon the text of Mr. Stewart's work. 
After the Questions will be given a series of easy Exercises and Problems, designed, 
in the liAnds of a good teacher, to arouse and strengthen in the student's mind tbm 
power of reasoning in accordance with sound scientific methods. 

BEABLE'S OUTLINES OF ASTBONOMY. By An. 

thueSkablx, of Harvard Coll^^Obsemitory. lOmo. Cloth. 438psges . 

This wortc is intended to give such elementary instruction in the principal bruadies 
of Astronomy as is required in Hi^h Schools or by any students not fisur advanced in 
mathematics. It is illustrated by careftilly prepared engravings, and contains soma 
information on each of the following subjects : — 

1. The chief results of astronomical inquiry up to the present time with regard to 
the general constitution of the universe, and, in particular, with regard to ttie staa, 
planets, nebulse, comets, and meteors. 

2. The methods of astronomical research, and thdr apjdieatioii to the arti. 
8. The general principles of theoretical astronomy. 

4. The history of astronomy. 
6. Astronomical statistics. 

THE ANNALS OF THE ASTBONOMICAL OB- 

8ERVAT0RT OF HARVARD OOLLEGK. Vol. VIII. Results of Obser- 
vations made or directed by Whjjam C&anch Bond, A M., Qxobos Philups 
Bond, A. M., and Joseph Wixlock, A VL Quarto. Cloth .... 

PART I. — Historical Account of the Observatory from October, 1856, to 
October, 1876. 

PART IL--L Astronomical Engravings of the Moon, Planets, etc. 

II. Astronomical Engravinip illustrating Solar Pl^nomena. 

THE ATLANTIC PBIMABY ABITHMETIC. Simple 

Numbers. By 6. L. Dexarest. 18mo. 266 pages 

THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TBIGK>NOMETBY 

By H.N.WHKZLKR, A. M., of Cambridge. 12mo. Cloth. 120 pages 
THE LIVING WOBD : or, Bible Tniths and Lessons. 12mo 

Cloth. 163 pages 



THE ODES OF HOBACE, IN ENGLISH VEBSE. 

By Casus Harbison, Professor of Ancient Languages in the Univexsitj of the 
Soutii. Part I., containing the First Book. 12mo. Paper Cover 

THE TEACHEB'S IMFBOVED CLASS-BOOK. 

18mo. 42 pages. Stiff paper cover 

92 *^ Cloth 

Turn advanUigeM vssult from the arrangement of pages adopted in the Impbotxd 
Class-Book: 1. The names of pupils in any class need to be entered hut oneefor 
an entire term. 2. The standing for the three months, instead of needing to be conip 
piled ttfm difierent parts of the book » is present to the eye at one view. 



each topic bdng illnstnted by numezous examples, \rith exercises to be rendered 
into Latin, so as to madce a full eiemenUuy manual of Latin Comp&sition. — 8. On 
&RADINO Latin : brief sections on the Latin Sentence with examples of analysis and 
translation; the Derivation of Words; and Reading at Sight — 4. Rxapino Lis- 
SONS, with Vocabularies, and Tabular List of Synonymes. 

PAKAT,T.F.T, BULES OF QBEEK and LATIN SYN- 
TAX FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. Prepared by Instructors in the Classical 
Department of Williston Seminary, at Easthampton, Mass. Cloth. 83 pages . 

The alb^t ol this little pamphlet, prepared by two instructors in Williston Sem- 
inary, is to put clearly before their pupils the correspondences and the differences in 
Greek and Latin Syntax. 

THE IiATIN VERB. lUustrated by the Sanskrit By C. H. 
Pajuchurst. 12mo. Cloth. 56 pages 

WHITE'S JUNIOB STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICOK. Square 12mo. fi62 pages. Morocco back 

Sheep .... 

WHITE'S JUNIOB STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH 

AND ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON. By the Ret. J. T. Whits, D D. of 
0. C. C. Oxford, Rector of St. Martin, Ludgate, London. Reyised Edition. 
Square 12mo. 1058 pages. Sheep 

"The present work aims at furnishing in both its parts a sufficiently extenrive 
foeabnlafy for all practical purposes. The Latin words and pfarasen VHin all caces 
followed by the name of some standard Latin writer, as a guaranty ofcoeir author- 
ity ; and as the work is of a strictly elementary character, the conjugation of the 
Terbs and the genders and genitive cases ojT the substantives are uniformly added. 
In the preparation of this portion of the book. Da. Whits has had the assistance of 
acMue of the best scholars both of Oxford and Cfambridge." — Guardian, 

WHITE'S JUNIOB STUDENT'S ENGLISH-LATIN 

LEXIOON. 8qn^l2mo. Sheep. 892 pages 

We have contracted with Messrs. Longmans, Green, k Co., of London, for the 
sole agency in this country for the above Latin Lexicons, and shall endeavor to meet 
the dnnands of the trade. 

WHITON'S SIX WEEKS' PBEFABATION FOR 

READING CMSAR. With References to Allen & Greenough^s, Gildersleeve's, 
and HarlcneflB'8 Gramman. 18mo. Paper cover 



LATIN. 

ALLEN to OBEEKOtraH'S LATIN GBAKHAS: 

a Latin Grammar for whools and colleges, founded on Comparative Orammar. 
12mo. Half morocco. 290 pages (including supplementary Outlines of Syntax, 
with new and greatly enlarged Index) 

The featoies of this srammar to which we inTita attention, axa : 1. The seSentffie 
form of statement In the Etymology, corresponding to the most advanced views of 
oomparatiTe pliilotogists ; 2. The comparison with kindred languages suggested 
throughout, especially In numerous brief philological notes, and in rererences to tbm 
syntax of Goodwin's Greek Grammar ; the gpron^g and snhordination of topics In 
tlie Syntax, — wliich contains nearly 200 cross-references, with upwards of 1,000 
citations from classic authors, — so that unusual brevity is attained without sacri- 
ftce of completeness. 

ALLEN & GBEENOUGH'S LATIN METHOD: a 

Method of Instruction in Latin ; being a companion and guide in the study of 
Latin Grammar. With elementary instruction in Reading at Sight, Exercises 
in Translation and Writing, Notes, and Vocabularies } aim " OutiiiMS of Syn- 
tax," taken from ttie Latin Grammar. 12mo. Cloth. 131 pages . 

ALLEN & QREENOUQH'S LATIN COMPOSITION: 

an Elementary Guide to Writing in Latin Part I. Constructions of Syntax; 
*PartIL Exercises in Translati<m. 12mo. Cloth. 198 pages .... 

Part Firs^which Is published separately) consists of thirty progressive Lessons, 
wiUi fiill iimbuctions, exercises, and vocabulary ; and is designed " to furnish a 
sufficient amount of study and practice in Latin composition during the last year 
of preparation for college, or the first of a college course." Part Second consists of 
about forty exercises in translation, chiefly narrative, adapted to the use of advanced 
or college classes ; with annotated references to the Lessons of Part I., and to the 
sections of a special Introduction on the Choice of Words, the Form of the Sentence, 
and Idiomatic Usages. 

ALLEN & GBEENOXJGH'S CiESA^: Caesar's GalUc 

War: Four Books. With Historical Introduction, Notes, and a Copperplate 
Map of Gaul. [With a full Vocabularv by R. F. Psnmxll, of Phillips Exeter 
Academy.] 12mo. Half morocco. 282 pages • • • . • . . « 
Without Vocabulary ... 

The text of this edition is that of Nipperdey, important variations bdng noticed. 
The notes are unusually tall in historical illustration, derived largely from Momm* 
sen, Long, Merivale, the " History of Julius Csefiar" by Napoleon III., and the 
excellent school edition of Hoberly. In the earlier portions they are especially de- 
signed to guide in a systematic and caieftQ study of LiStin syntax. 

ALLEN & GREENOTTGH'S S ALLUST : The Conspiracy 

of Catiline as related by Sallust. With Introduction and Notes explanatory 
andhistoricaL lil^o. Cloth. 84 pages 

ALLEN & GBEENOIJGH'S CICEBO: Select Orations of 

Cicero, chronologically arranged, covering the entire period of his public lifo. 
From the text of Baiter and Kayser. With Life, general and special Introduc- 
tions, and Index of topics discussed. 12mo. Half morocco. &i P&gw • 
Tlie text without notes • . • . 

It is the design of this edition to give a AiU view of Cicero*s public career, as ora- 
tor and statesman, extending tlirough about forty of the most eventful years of the 
later RepabUo. With this view, the selection includes the earliest and the latest 
of his public orations, while the special Introductions cover very fully the inter- 
vening political history. Besides the orations more commonly read in schools, are 
given the Rosclus and Sestius (abri'iged), with the first against Yerres and the last 
Philippic, — thirteen in all, — with one or two short passages of special celebrity , for 
practice In reading at pight. Especial care has been taken in the department of 
Antiquities, which has been treated in numerous notes (in smaller type), some of 
them — as that on the Roman Arifftocracy — being brief essays on the several topics. 

The Introduction contains a classified list of all the works of Cicero, with tbm 
occasions and topics of all of his orations. 
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ALLEN & GREBNOXJGH'S CATO MAJOR: Cicero 

De StnectuUj a Dialc^ue on Old Age. With lotrodaction (on the adoption in 
Some of the Greek philosophy) and Notes. 12mo. Cloth. 57 pages 

ALLEN & QEEENOUGH'S OVID : Selections from the 

Poems of Ovid, chiefly the Metamorphoses. ViTlth special Introductions, Notes, 
and Index of Proper Names. 12mo. Half morocco. 283 pages 

Ttie introdnettons to the passages from the MeUiinorpkoses (28 in number) glre 
the entire argument of the poem, that of omitted portions bracketed. The other 
selections include those of special interest as illustrating the poet's life } and a list 
is given of all his -writings, with their topics and occasions. TIm Notes contidn 
brirf instructions on scanning at sight. 

ALLEN & QREENOUaH'S VIRGIL : The Poems of 

Virgil ; Vol. I. containing the Pastoral Poems {Bucoliea) and Six Books of the 
iBoeid. Chiefly from the text of Bibbeok, with select various Rea^lings, Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Index of Plants (compiled chiefly from Fee's Flore de 
FtVgtfe, contained in Lemaire's " Bibliotheca Glassica Latina"). 12mo Half 

morocco. 872 pages 

The text without notes 

The Notes of tills edition (which are brief and very numerous) are particularly 
Indebted to Conington, and are designed " to give not only what may serve the 
learner in the bare understanding of the text ; but, along with it, some hint of that 
wealth of traditional interpretation which is more important, perhaps, in the study 
of Virgil than in that of any other ancient poet.'' 

ALLEN & GREENOXJGH'S VIRGIL. With Vocaba- 

lary. 12mo. Half morocco. 588 pages ........ 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S Course No. I. A Fall Pre- 

paratory Course of Latiu Prose ; consisting of Four Books of Caesar's Gallic 
War, Sallust's Conspiracy of Catiline, Eiight Orations of Cicero, and Di S£NC0- 
TCTE (Garfo iUo/or).' 12mo. Half morocco. 5^ pages 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S Course No. II. Second 

Preparatory Course of Latin Prose ; containiog Four Books of Caesar's Gallic War, 
and Eight Orations of Cicero. YfWi Vocabulary by A. F. Pannxll. 12mo. 
Half morooeo. 618 psges • • • . 

N. B. - Course No, I. is identical with the First Cottrse prescribed for admission to 
Harvard CoUege. Course No, II. includes tke tutud amount required at othtr col' 
leges, 

ALLEN & GBEENOTTGH'S CICERO. Eight Orationa 

of Cicero. With Vocabulary by B. F. Pennell. 12mo. Half morocco. 858 
P««w 

ALLEN'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. Cloth. 182 pages 
ALLEN'S 'LATIN LESSONS. 12mo. Cloth. 146 pages. 
ALLEN'S LATIN READER: Consisting of Selections from 

Caesar (the invasion of Britain and account of the Gallic and German popula- 
tions), Curtius (Anecdotes of Alexander), Nepos (life of Hannibal), Sallust 
(Jugurtha, abridged), Ovid, Virgil, Plautus, and Terence (single scenes), Cicero 
and Pliny ( Letters) , and Tacitus (the Conflagration of Rome). With Notes and 
a General Vocabulary. The Notes have been adapted to Allen k, Gxeenongh's 
Grammar. 12mo. Half morocco. 682 pages . . . . 

ALLEN'S LATIN SELECTIONS. Containing the first 134 

pages of Allen^s Latin Reader. With Notes adapted to A. & G.'s Latin Gram« 
mar. 12mo. Half morocco. 190 pages 
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